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The Military Phase of Santa Fe 
Freighting, 1846-1865 


Waker D. Wyman 


Fc Mexican War brought a great and rapid change in the traffic 
on the Santa Fé trail. Over this highway moved troops, traders, 
expresses, and hundreds of wagons belonging to the quartermaster’s 
department. The northern province of Mexico, having been eco- 
nomically a part of the United States for several years, fell before 
this avalanche of guns and goods, which was a part of the Army of 
the West. 

Official hostilities between the United States and Mexico began 
May 12, 1846. Stephen W. Kearny’s Army of the West was en route 
to Santa Fé in detachments by the end of June. Col. Sterling Price’s 
regiment and the Mormon battalion followed later in the summer. 

The problem of supplying the army was of no small import. Re- 
ports from New Mexico indicated a grain shortage in that country. 
Reliance upon that area for a food supply was impossible. The 
alternative was to send all subsistence overland, in wagons pulled by 
mules or oxen. Grave doubts were expressed concerning the food 
supply for approximately 6,000 Americans who would be in New 
Mexico. The Santa Fé trail ran through a land of hostile tribes. 
Santa Fé was 873 miles from the government depot at Fort Leaven- 
worth. Kearny realized the precarious position in which his army 
would be placed, and demanded supplies for twelve months. This 
was a demand impossible to meet. One spectator said that 250 
wagons accompanied Kearny, and another said that sufficient pro- 
visions for six months were to leave with the army. 

Captain Turney of Colonel Kearny’s staff arrived in St. Louis 
from Fort Leavenworth on June 12 with instructions “to furnish 
necessary provisions, baggage, trains, etc.,” for the contemplated 
trip to New Mexico. It was estimated that 900 wagons, 1,000 
teamsters, and about 10,000 oxen and mules would be required. 
Government agents operated actively in St. Louis and vicinity, buy- 
ing mules, horses, wagons and provisions, and in contracting for the 
manufacture of wagons, knapsacks and various other articles neces- 
sary for the army. Thousands of barrels of pork at $10 per barrel 
and thousands of pounds of “clear bacon-sides” at five cents per 
pound were purchased in St. Louis and sent by way of steamer to 
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Fort Leavenworth. Agents of the commissary department pene- 
trated Missouri and near-by states for mules, paying $100 apiece for 
all they could get. An incomplete report of the quartermaster gen- 
eral shows that 459 horses, 3,658 mules, 14,904 oxen, 1,556 wagons, 
and 516 pack saddles were used by the government in the fiscal year 
of 1846-1847.1 

All the supplies were shipped to Fort Leavenworth. Provisions 
came faster than wagons, accumulating on the banks of the river. 
By June 20, just six days before the last of Kearny’s army left the 
fort, a provision train was on the trail and “others are being loaded 
and started every day.” Provisions for 1,300 men to last three 
months were in the wagons going across the plains. Soldiers not yet 
dispatched performed what they called “fatigue duty” in loading 
wagons, and they did it with “utmost cheerfulness,” some one ob- 
served. When a steamer brought a deck load of wagons, they were 
immediately loaded and sent off in groups of seven or eight, and 
instructed to wait for Kearny at the crossing of the Arkansas river. 
Even far-away Pittsburgh supplied wagons. Steamers seemed to be 
afflicted with a wagon epidemic or eczema, being literally covered 
with them. The St. Louis New Era skeptically advised the govern- 
ment to send a few wheelwrights and blacksmiths ahead of these 
wagons “to secure their arrival at the place of destination.” 

The wagons accompanying the army were poorly distributed. 
Tents and utensils were not always with the proper company. The 
instances of intense hunger on the part of some companies were not 
rare. Undisciplined volunteers assaulted one train and used the 
contents regardless of the objections of the drivers who said it was 
a “through” train, not to be opened until its arrival. Even Kearny 
had to call a wagon train back upon one occasion. 

All provision trains which did not accompany the army to New 
Mexico were sent by mistake to Bent’s Fort.2 The effects of this 
surprising blunder were both immediate and far-reaching. Even 
Kearny’s army suffered en route. At Bent’s Fort the army was 
placed on half rations. Before their arrival in Santa Fé part of 
them were existing on one-third rations. From August 1 until the 
last of September they had no sugar or coffee and but one-half 
ration of flour. The march of the day before they reached Santa 
Fé was made “without a morsel of food.” Even the cooking uten- 

1. This report was given November 24, 1847, in Senate Executive Documents, 30 Cong., 


1 sess., v. 1, s. n. 508, Doc. No. 1, p. 545. 


2. The teamsters refused to drive their oxen beyond Bent’s Fort, maintaining that their 
articles of agreement did not require them to go farther. See Senate Executive Documents, 
80 Cong., 1 sess., v. IV, s. n. 506, Doc. No. 28, p. 4. 
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Wyman: Santa Fé FReiGHTING 417 
sils had not yet arrived. Dough was wound around a stick and 
baked over an open fire. The first night that American sentries 
paraded the public plaza in Santa Fé, hungry soldiers went from 
door to door trying to buy food. These conditions were not 
remedied for some time—as late as November 14 a soldier wrote 
that he had beef and bread for breakfast, bread, beef and coffee for 
dinner, and for dessert twice each week rice soup was served. This 
beef, he said, was boiled six hours from “a not-being-able-to-walk- 
any-longer disease” (sic) cattle. At least one New Mexican was 
under contract to deliver beef in Santa Fé. This beef, if one is to 
believe the above testimony, was of questionable value as an article 
of nourishment. Native flour was purchased, being “a miserable 
stuff—exceedingly coarse, and operates on the bowels of many 
persons.” However, in spite of the murmurings on the part of 
soldiers, the commissary general reported on November 17, 1846, 
that there had been “no official complaint of other quality or 
quantity of subsistence furnished to the armies. 

To remedy the precarious condition of the troops in Santa Fé and 
vicinity, soldiers were sent to Bent’s Fort to aid in forwarding 
supplies. In early November one soldier wrote that the ten wagons 
of provisions which he had the pleasure of bringing from Bent’s 
Fort were pretty well exhausted; there had been no other arrivals 
“nor do we know when we shall have. . . .” By the latter part 
of October wagons were being forwarded from Bent’s Fort at the 
rate of thirty per week. Some commissary trains were going 
straight through, but even these went the long route by way of the 
fort. There were about one hundred forty tons of provisions stored 
at Bent’s Fort on October 30, and only about a dozen wagons were 
en route there from Fort Leavenworth. The quartermaster reported 
that no wagons were to leave the states after September 8, but 
there is reason to believe that some were dispatched at a later date. 
Many wagons, mules and oxen were kept in Santa Fé to accompany 
troops to the south and to the Indian country. Upon the arrival 
of wagons in Santa Fé the quartermaster had the tires reset, and 
immediately sent them on their return trip. 

The Mexican War may have been planned some time before 
the shedding of blood on American soil, but the method of supplying 
its army shows lack of deliberation. Wagon trains were dispatched 
without guard in a country through which few could hope to pass 
without attack by roving bands of mounted Indians. Inexperienced 
drivers were employed. As high as fifteen cents per mile per pound 
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was paid by sutlers. Goods were sent to a fort on the Arkansas 
river while an army was in need of food. The cost of all this was 
excessive. Pork was purchased in St. Louis for $10 per barrel. The 
cost of it transported from Fort Leavenworth to Bent’s Fort was 
more than $32 per barrel. From there to Santa Fé the cost was 
$18 per barrel. By adding the original price to the cost of trans- 
portation, a barrel of pork cost $50 in Santa Fé.* As the St. Louis 
New Era commented, “the dear people pay.” 

The new and quite abnormal traffic in the bustlings days of 1846 
demanded scores of teamsters and wagons. Wagons came from Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, and were also purchased from anybody who had 
one to sell. Many young men who had rushed to the frontier for the 
purpose of enlisting in the Army of the West found that source of 
enlistment closed, hence they joined the ranks of the army team- 
sters.4 This type of service paid from $25 to $30 per month, in- 
cluding subsistence, while ordinary soldiers received but $7 for the 
same period of service on regular duty. Oftentimes soldiers were 
given “extra duty” at the salary of $14.90 per month. These team- 
sters became foot soldiers of a wagon train subject to dangers far 
more perilous than those faced by many of the regular soldiers. 
These men were not accustomed to handling several yoke of oxen 
or teams of mules over a desolate plain, contesting the right of way 
with Comanche or Pawnee. Neither did they know how to care for 
the animals. Lieut. J. W. Abert complained that teamsters mis- 
treated cattle and wagons. The road from Fort Leavenworth to 
Santa Fé was strewn, it was said, with “about $5,000,000 worth of 
U. 8. government supplies; the bones of cattle, and in many places 
the drivers, lie side by side—a melancholy result, brought about 
alone by inexperience.” Innumerable wagons lay amidst a “griev- 
ous waste of provisions.” Near Santa Fé in December, 1846, Lieut. 
Abert saw many carcasses of oxen. “Some were half-devoured by 
the wolves and ravens, others had not been dead long, for the birds 
of prey had only torn out their eyes.” 

The supply trains, as a rule, were dispatched without military 
guard but were given ammunition with which to protect themselves 
from the Indians. A writer from Bent’s Fort complained that only 
two rounds of ammunition were given to some of the trains. The 
Missouri Republican remarked that unless Colonel Price, who left 
Fort Leavenworth in latter July, did not “give the Indians a drub- 
bing, all provision wagons are in danger of being cut off, and the 


8. Niles’ Register, August 8, 1846, quoting the Missouri Republican. 
4. Senate Reports of Committees, 830 Cong., 2 sess., s. n. 585, No. 291. 
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Wyman: Santa Fé FreicHTING 419 
army left to starve. There is gross neglect in failing to send military 
guard.” 

Further distress was expected because of lack of grass for animals. 
The season had been dry and there was great scarcity of water. 
Fires had destroyed much of the grass. The troops had driven the 
buffalo far from the trail. Private traders, anticipating a lack of 
provisions, took an additional supply with them. A returned soldier 
reported on October 30, 1846, that the grass was “very indifferent 
and very scarce . . . and extremely dry weather [had caused] 

much suffering from want of water for the teams.” 

In the winter of 1846-’47 the trail was covered with snow. Over- 
land freighting was hazardous. Two hundred miles of the trail were 
covered with two feet of snow. The ravines were impassable. A 
few government trains tried to go through. One Mr. Coons, a pri- 
vate trader who made the trip from Santa Fé in December and 
January, saw a government train which had left Santa Fé on Decem- 
ber 8. The teamsters were in “a very destitute condition, twenty of 
them having subsisted for ten days on the meat of a government 
mule.”> Eight teamsters were seen one hundred miles from Bent’s 
Fort in January, 1847. They were all afoot and nearly out of 
provisions. Some of them had frozen hands and feet. Captain 
Clary found two dead men at the foot of a tree, the bark of which 
had been eaten all around. By the middle of March it was sup- 
posed that approximately fifty government employees had perished 
on the trail. Lieutenant Abert, while returning to the states in the 
first part of the year, had his mules stolen by the Indians. His 
men pulled one of the wagons for a while. A thirty-six-hour storm 
covered them with five feet of snow at Turkey Creek, Kansas, and 
in that snow they left their bedding, provisions, guns, and utensils. 
A twenty-seven-mile walk brought them to Cottonwood Fork, where 
they met a wagon master with plenty of provisions.® 

During 1847 commissary trains and troops continued to ply back 
and forth between New Mexico and Fort Leavenworth. The volun- 
teers had enlisted for a year. The romance of the war being over, 
most of them refused to serve again. In small groups, usually with 
wagon trains, many of them returned to Missouri. More troops 
rode across the plains to fill the fast-depleting ranks. Some one in 
Santa Fé who remembered the drunken brawls and the flagrant 


5. The experiences of Mr. Coons are given in o. St. Louis Reveille, February 26, 1846, 
and quoted in the New York Tribune, March 10, 1847 

6. Abert’s account is a classic. It is given in the St. Louis Union, March 9, quoted in 
the New York Tribune, March 19, 1847; also given in Senate Executive Documents, 30 
Cong., 1 sess., v. IV, s. n. 506, Doc. No. 28, p. 4 
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violation of civil rights which existed when General Price was in 
command, wrote that “we almost dreaded the arrival of new troops, 
fearful lest the scenes of last year were about to be enacted again.” 

Commissary wagons made their way across the plains, but none 
arrived in Santa Fé before July 5. The commissary department 
had experienced some anxious weeks, for private trains had been 
arriving since June. John Dougherty contracted to take 550 head 
of cattle across to Santa Fé at the rate of $2.50 per hundred pounds. 
The cattle and a large train of government wagons and private 
traders were protected, in a sense, by a company of dragoons. In 
the meantime prices were high in Santa Fé. Crushed wheat could 
be purchased only in limited quantities. Sheep weighing thirty 
pounds sold from $1.50 to $2. Mules reputed to be worth $35 sold 
for $60 each; oxen “worth $30 in Missouri” brought $70; and corn 
to feed them was offered at $3.50 per bushel. Some one on the 
commissary staff remarked that “we have freely paid them, rather 
than levy forced contributions.” Only specie would talk to the 
native of New Mexico. 

According to the Reveille (June 3, 1848) the Indians attacked 
almost every train that crossed the plains in 1846 and 1847. A man 
from Bent’s Fort wrote that the “Pawnees are playing the deuce with 
the provision wagons . . . [they have] killed men, burned 
several wagons . . . and I am glad of this because now, per- 
haps, Uncle Sam, the old fool, will punish these Indians who have 
so long committed outrages upon the traders with impunity.” The 
commissioner of Indian Affairs in his annual report of 1847 exoner- 
ated the Indians north of the Arkansas by saying that, with the ex- 
ception of the Pawnee, no plains Indians had attacked any wagon 
trains. However, property, “which was no doubt plundered from 
trains, has been found in the possession of two or three tribes [of 
the plains} . . . but they alleged having received it in trade. 

They all cheerfully gave it up . . . except the Paw- 
nees, who were compelled to do so.”” 

The chief depredations were committed between the Cimarron 
river and Pawnee Fork at the bend of the Arkansas. The Co- 
manches told that they were advanced large droves of horses and 
mules as well as considerable money by the Mexicans. In return 
they were to kill Americans and destroy all their property. The 
penetration of the Indian territory by the various trails and the 


7%. Senate Executive Documents, 30 Cong., 1 sess., v. I, s. n. 508, Doc. No. 1, pp. 742, 


743 


8. This explanation was given in the St. Louis Reveille, August 30, 1847. 
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rapidly diminishing buffalo upon which the Indian relied to supply 
physical wants, may explain the attitude of the Indian more sympa- 
thetically, perhaps more scientifically. Facing their approaching 
doom, and having once tasted the plunder of the caravans, the 
plains Indians gathered at the Arkansas crossing each year to 
harass the passing wagon trains. Mounted on horses, armed with 
bows and arrows, spears, and guns, few travelers were free from 
their attack or their night prowlings. Cattle were speared and the 
tails cut off close for trophies. Scalps were lifted from many heads. 
As Col. Alton Easton’s regiment filed across the prairies in June and 
July, 1847, great herds of buffalo were driven in close to the trail 
by the Indians, for the purpose of decoying troops away from the 
main body. Great piles of fuel at various points on the south side 
of the Arkansas succeeded in luring men away upon one occasion. 
Eight men paid for this venture with their lives.® 

One government train was surrounded by a horde of Indians 
Three hundred sacks of flour were cut open, so the story goes, and 
scattered “to the four winds of Heaven. The prairie for miles 
around . . . is said to have been as white . . . as snow. 
The villainous rascals, immediately upon getting possession of the 
wagons, set to work powdering themselves and the color of their 
yellow skins was soon changed to one of snow whiteness. The 
sport of snowballing each other with hands full of flour they en- 


joyed to a great degree; . . . they bedecked themselves out 
in the sacks, and in this garb several were seen by the men who 
returned to Fort Leavenworth . . . two or three days after 


the robbery. One fellow had modeled his sack into a turban, 
and the brand U. S. was immediately in front. The letters were 
quite unintelligible to them, but they seemed to prize them quite 
highly, as in all the breech clothes made of them the U. S. was 
in front.” These Indians, according to the story, besides 
having their fun, did the conventional thing of carrying away the 
arms, clothing, and fifty head of mules.”° 
A Delaware Indian came in from the plains in June, 1847, and 
told of the assault of 1,000 Indians upon thirty government wagons. 
The teamsters were driven from the saddle and massacred. The 
wagons, stores, and mules were taken. 
These incidents are not rare. Col. William Gilpin estimated the 
total losses from Indians in 1847 to have been 47 Americans killed, 


9. Ibid., August 7, 1847. 


10. This tale is given in the St. Louis Zra, quoted in the New York Tribune, December 
4, 1847. The incident is typical in general nature, if not in detail. 
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830 wagons destroyed, and 6,500 head of stock plundered.! The 
greater amount of these losses was sustained by government trains, 
Gilpin believed, since “no resting places, depots, or points of security 
exist between Council Grove and Vegas, a bleak stretch of 600 
miles.” These losses evidently caused the government to heed the 
demand for military protection. On November 30, 1846, an Indian 
agent had been appointed for the Indians between the Platte and 
the Arkansas.!* Small forts on the Arkansas had been temporarily 
used by soldiers. Wagon trains had banded together as many as 180 
at a time. The troops which went across in 1847 carefully sheltered 
accompanying wagon trains. In September, 1847, Gilpin was placed 
in command of a battalion to be used in guarding the Santa Fé trail. 
These troops were organized at Independence and St. Louis and 
outfitted at Fort Leavenworth. Including the teamsters there were 
519 in this battalion; 70 wagons carried provisions for 100 days; 
856 horses, mules, and cattle completed the force. The last of 
this detachment left on October 6, the whole force concentrating at 
Fort Mann, on the Arkansas. Gilpin left three companies to rebuild 
the fort, and he proceeded up the river to winter among the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe. Supplies were drawn from Santa Fé and Taos. 
Horses lived on dead grass. After an expedition to the south the 
Indians retreated from the Arkansas for the first time in several 
years. He then concentrated his troops on the eastern part of the 
trail. In early 1848 troops were divided, Captain Pelzer was in 
command at Fort Mann, and Gilpin at Bent’s Fort. It was reported 
that the troops were in a “disgraceful state of insubordination, 
officers doing as they pleased.” 

In 1848 wagons loaded with pork and flour continued to creak 
along on the Santa Fé trail. The plains Indians did not wreak 
their vengeance on the oxen and their drivers in that season. Some 
trains and a herd of beef cattle were escorted by troops en route 
to New Mexico. Gilpin and his little band of soldiers stayed at 
their posts on the Arkansas. Thomas Fitzpatrick, a confirmed 
cynic in the matter of a peaceable relationship existing between 
white man and the Indian, tersely stated that Gilpin had acted only 
in the defensive. He did not succeed in that, he said, “as the 
Indians took by force many of their horses.” However, he did 
admit that Indian attacks were less frequent, but this may be 
attributed to the fact that the marauders had “secured so much 


11. House Executive Documents, 80 Cong., 2 sess., v. 1, s. n. 587, Doc. No. 1, p. 187. 


12. Leroy R. Hafen, “Thomas Fitzpatrick and the First Indian Agency +. eg Upper 
Platte and the Arkansas,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. XV., pp. 874-3 
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booty . . . and have been luxuriating in and enjoying the spoils.” 

The peace treaty with Mexico was confirmed by the senate in 
May. Eight hundred seventy-five troops were retained in the seven 
posts of New Mexico. Santa Fé continued to be the army depot 
to which government wagons came with supplies. According to a 
gentleman who arrived in the latter part of August, 400 public 
wagons were on the trail in August. Gilpin estimated that 3,000 
wagons, 12,000 people, and 50,000 head of live stock passed over the 
trail in the last year of this period of conquest. The first army con- 
tractor, James Browne, of Independence, made several agreements 
in May and June to deliver government stores to Fort Union, New 
Mexico. In one of his contracts he agreed to buy a number of 
wagons, ox yokes, and chains from the quartermaster’s department. 
This indicated that the government was slowly withdrawing from 
the freighting business.'* 

The conquest of northern Mexico had been made, the political 
transfer merely consummating what had been done economically 
several years before. It was the uncompromising nature of our new 
wards, the Apache Indians, that made necessary the establishment 
of a permanent military frontier. The barren nature of the country 
made reliance upon local food supplies somewhat precarious at all 
times, and undesirable most of the time. Hence Missouri river 
towns settled down to the booming business of freight depots, con- 
necting the steamer (and the railroad) with the prairie schooner, 
the old world with the new. The “contract system,” or the employ- 
ment of private freighting firms by the government to transport 
supplies for a fixed sum per mile per pound, became the accepted 
means of furnishing “Navaho Land” with food. To these lonely 
posts, located in the fastnesses of the marauding red man, wagon 
trains pulled by oxen and manned by bullwhackers, made their 
toilsome way. 

These “forts,” which were to make up the Ninth Military De- 
partment’s defense system, were scattered throughout the territory. 
In 1849 there were 987 soldiers occupying seven posts. Ten years 
later sixteen posts accommodated over 2,000 troops.1* However, 

18. These contracts are given in Senate Executive Documents, 31 Cong., 1 sess., v. VI, 


8. n. 554, Doc. No. 26, p. 12; House Executive Documents, 31 Cong., 1 sess., v. VII, s. n. 
576, Doc. No. 38. 

14. A complete survey of all the forts and posts occupied, the time of the construction 
and excavation, is given in House Executive Documents, 35 Cong., 2 sess., v. LX, s. n. 1008, 
Doe. No. 98, pp. 21, 22. The distribution of the troops for various years is given in Senate 
Ezecutive Documents, 81 Cong., 2 sess., v. I, s. n. 587, Doc. No. 1, p. 110; Ibid., 82 Cong., 
2 sess., v. II, s. n. 659, Doc. No. 1, p. 56; Ibid., 33 Cong., 2 sess., v. II, s. n., 747, Doc. 
No. 2, p. 6; Ibid., 84 Cong., 8 sess., v. III, s. n. 876, pp. 244, 245; Ibid., 86 Cong., 1 sess., 
v. II, Part 2, s. n. 1024, Doc. No. 2, pp. 606, 607; House Executive Documents, 40 Cong., 
2 sess., v. II, Part 1, s. n. 1824, Doc. No. 1, p. 40. 
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the presence of uniformed men did not subjugate the Indian. In 
the years 1846-1850 the people suffered the loss, according to con- 
temporary reports, of 150,231 sheep, 893 horses, 758 mules and 
asses, and 1,254 cows.’® ‘Treaties were made only to be broken. 
Implements, rugs, and calicoes were brought from California and 
Missouri to bribe them.’® Troops marched and countermarched. 
The Indian agent of the territory complained that such conditions 
were a result of a combination of circumstances—the wild, desert, 
and mountainous country and the “savage and untamed habits of 
most of the Indians who roam over it.” More troops were de- 
manded by citizens in Santa Fé. Thomas Fitzpatrick, in reply, 
accused the traders who “live and thrive on the expenditures of the 
troops” of being the loudest in asking for protection. They care 
less about protection than they do about augmenting and increasing 
the expenses of the general government . . .”!7 Even Mexico 
advised the United States to remember her treaty obligations and 
stop depredations on the boundary. The government slowly ac- 
quiesced and troops marched down the Old Trail to protect a bulging 
frontier. 

Thus the Indian gave rise to the necessity of feeding troops lo- 
cated several hundred miles from the military frontier of the Mis- 
sissippi valley. The Missouri Republican pointed out that one- 
seventh of the army was in New Mexico trying to protect one- 
twentieth of our frontier.1* Santa Fé was the headquarters of the 
army and the depot for supplies until 1851. In that year Fort 
Union, located some 100 miles northeast of Santa Fé, became the 
military depot. Freighters transported goods to this place for dis- 
tribution, or freighted the goods directly to the scattered posts in 
that district. Forage and fuel were purchased in the territory, as a 
rule. In the latter part of the decade the expenses of overland 
freighting were decreased by purchasing beans and vinegar from 
merchants of Santa Fé or near-by towns. 

During the Mexican War the quartermaster’s department trans- 
ported most of the supplies for the troops in New Mexico. Perhaps 
it was the waste and inefficiency of this war-time experience which 
caused the government to make greater use of the contract system 
for overland transportation. In 1848 James Browne, of Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, agreed to transport 200,000 pounds of goods 

15. Senate Executive Documents, 32 Cong., 1 sess., v. III, s. n. 618, Doc. No. 1, p. 271. 

16. Ibid., 36 Cong., 1 sess., v. I, s. n. 1028, Doc. No. 2, p. 173. 


17. House Executive Documents, 81 Cong., 2 sess., v. I, s. n. 595, Doc. No. 1, p. 58. 
. Missouri Republican, September 6, 1850. 
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and other “such government stores as may be delivered to him” at 
$11.75 per hundred. To aid the government in converting its 
freighting equipment into capital he offered to buy the surplus 
wagons, ox yokes, etc.”!® 

In 1849 the era of government contract freighting properly began. 
The freighters, James Browne and William H. Russell, contracted 
to transport such stores as could be delivered to them at $9.88 per 
hundred.”° 

Between July 8 and October 2, 1850, 278 wagons left Fort Leaven- 
worth for Santa Fé and El Paso. The contractors were Joseph 
Clymer, David Waldo, James Browne, “Brown, Russell & Com- 
pany,” and Jones & Russell. Brown, Russell & Company were the 
principal freighters, with 135 wagons. Rates ranged from $7.8714 
to $14.3314, depending on the destination and the time of the year. 
The average rates were $8.8714 to Santa Fé and $13.47 to El Paso. 
There were no contracts to the other posts.” In the spring of 1850 
Fort Leavenworth was literally flooded with barrels which had been 
shipped up the river from St. Louis. Since there was no warehouse, 
the nine-pin alley, company quarters, and two “leaky blockhouses” 
served as temporary places of deposit until the freighters loaded 
them for the plains. Later in the year a public warehouse was 
built out of the proceeds from the sale of unserviceable horses and 
wagons, the “whole of which might have been given away with ad- 
vantage.” 

George McCall, inspector general of the War Department, gave 
a few helpful suggestions for freighting bacon and hard bread. 
Since the bacon sides were cut in squares, when packed in the round 
whisky barrels they left large “interstices.” In addition to that, 
the round barrel left much unused space in the wagons. He recom- 
mended square boxes for both bacon and bread. Freighting a 
barrel which weighed one-half as much as the contents seemed a 
costly procedure, so he asked why a baker could not be sent. How- 
ever, his suggestions were not followed—soldiers of the adobe forts 
continued to eat hard bread while contractors prospered.?” 


19. This contract is given in Senate Executive Documents, 81 Cong., 1 sess., v. VI, s. n. 
554, Doc. No. 26, p. 12. . 

20. House Executive Documents, 31 Cong., 1 sess., v. VII, s. n. 576, Doc. No. 88. 

21. An elaborate report of freighting for the years 1850 and 1851, including the dates of 
departure of the wagons, the number of wagons, the number of pounds, the exact destination, 
and the rate for each contract, is given in a report by Asst. Quar. E. A. Ogden, of Fort 
Leavenworth (October 4, 1851). See Senate Executive Documents, 82 Cong., 1 sess., v. I, 
s. n. 611, Doc. No. 1. 

22. This full report is given in Senate Executive Documents, 81 Cong., 2 sess., v. I, 
8. n. 587, Doc. No. 1, Part 2. 
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In 1851 contractors made long pilgrimages to Santa Fé, El Paso, 
Albuquerque, Dojia, Taos, Las Vegas, Fort Union, and Rayado. 
Jones & Russell sent 131 wagons from Fort Leavenworth in May. 
Clymer, who seems to have been the only other contractor, sent 
one train of thirty wagons. Freight rates were lower than in the 
previous year, the highest being $12.84.”* 

It is fair to assume that some of the goods, upon delivery, were 
in a deplorable condition. The long drive of 800 or 1,000 miles, 
during the summer months, had unfavorable effects on meat, in 
particular, as well as on other food products. At the post of El 
Paso from October 1, 1849, to July 31, 1851, these goods were con- 
demned: Three barrels and 68 pounds of pork; 58,561 pounds of 
bacon; 7,0881%4 hams; 36 barrels and 172 pounds of flour; 394 
pounds of hard bread; 3 bushels and 7 quarts of beans; 517 pounds 
of rice; 96 pounds of coffee; 183 pounds of sugar; 12 pounds of 
candles; 4 quarts of salt; and 114 gallons of pickles.2* However, 
not all of these goods had come from Missouri. 

In 1851 an experiment was tried in supplying the troops in the 
southern part of the district from San Antonio. The total cost of 
$22 per hundred made it prohibitive as a regular source of supply. 
The quartermaster decided that the Santa Fé trail was the cheaper 
route. The continued use of whisky barrels in shipping bacon and 
hard bread was the cause of the commissary general’s report that 
flour would be more convenient to pack and “generally preferred by 
the men.” A trial had been made in the use of the “meat biscuit” 
in the hope that it could form a part of the soldiers’ rations. But 
the commissary general thought the reports gave “reason to believe 
that it cannot be used as a substitute for the bulkier parts of the 
rations.’”® 

Alexander Majors and J. B. Yager were the principal contractors 
in 1853.27 Rates had increased to $16. In that year the commissary 
department, perhaps moved by the humanitarian spirit as much as 
by the scientific, experimented on salt cures for pork. The possi- 
bility of spoiled meat was somewhat lessened when J. C. Irwin drove 
2,000 cattle down the trail to New Mexico to be used as a source of 
fresh meat.?® This probably did much to solve that calory problem. 

28. Ibid., 82 Cong., 1 sess., v. I, s. n. 611, Doc. No. 1 (see footnote No. 21). 

24. Ibid., p. 252. 


25. See a detailed report of the quartermaster general of November 22, 1851, given in 
Senate Executive Documents, 32 Cong., 1 sess., v. 1, s. n. 611, Doc. No. 1, pp. 219 et seq. 

26. Ibid., p. 386. 

27. House Executive Documents, 833 Cong., 1 sess., v. I, s. n. 721, Doc. No. 68, p. 83. 

28. Wichita Beacon, March 11, 1928, as given in Trails Clippings (compiled by the 
Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka), v. II, p. 198. 
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Supplies were freighted to El Paso, Fort Fillmore, Albuquerque, 
and Fort Union, directly from Fort Leavenworth, in 1854. The 
cost of transportation had decreased; but the system of contracting 
for the goods to be delivered at Fort Leavenworth began to cause 
some trouble. The contracts were given to the lowest bidder and 
were “let” nine months before delivery. In 1850 some had been 
defaulted because of the rise in prices. In 1856 Comm. Gen. George 
Gibson complained that the provisions were not of a good quality 
and “consequently the decay is greater. The contractors as a 
general rule are not dealers in articles, but speculators, without the 
same inducement to produce good articles as a regular dealer.” He 
concluded that in his thirty-eight years of experience he had failed 
to find a single benefit to the government in the contract system, 
“whilst its evils have increased. . . .”% In 1857 no bids to 
supply the troops were accepted. Supplies were purchased outright 
as needed. 

In the freighting season of 1857 Majors & Russell contracted to 
transport 5,000,000 pounds of supplies from Fort Leavenworth or 
Fort Riley to Fort Union, intermediate points, or New Mexico 
posts.°° Other contracts were made during the year. They vir- 
tually had a monoply, and were well on their way toward becoming 
towering figures among the freighters of the West and Southwest. 

On January 16, 1858, Russell, Majors & Waddell agreed to receive 
all supplies turned over to them in 1858 and 1859, and to deliver 
these goods to posts in Kansas, New Mexico, and the Gadsden 
Purchase. The aggregate each year was to be from 50,000 to 10,- 
000,000 pounds. Freight charges varied from $1.25 to $4.50 per 
hundred pounds per hundred miles with an additional 10 per cent 
for hard bread, bacon, pine lumber, and shingles.** This firm was 
the principal contractor in 1860 and 1861, being engaged at both 
ends of the terminals, Fort Leavenworth and Fort Union, in for- 
warding supplies.*? 

The quartermaster general in 1865 reported that his department 
had no statistics to show the extent of overland freighting in the 
number of wagons engaged. The total cost of transporting stores 
to Fort Union and posts in New Mexico and along the trail was 
$1,439,538. While the policy had been long adopted of having the 
troops as self-sufficient as possible, the cost of grain transported 

= House Executive Documents, 38 Cong., 1 sess., v. I, Part 2, s. n. 711, Doc. No. 1, 
a = Ibid., 85 Cong., 1 sess., v. IX, s. n., 955, Doc. No. 57, p. 8. 


81. Ibid., 35 Cong., 2 sess., v. VII, s. n. 1006, Doc. No. 50, pp. 4, 5. 
82. Ibid., 86 Cong., 2 sess., v. VIII, s. n. 1099, Doc. No. 47, pp. 8-10. 
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to New Mexico in that year was $697,101.69. A bushel of corn 
purchased at Fort Leavenworth and delivered at Fort Union cost 
$9.44.88 

Two forces were at work in the first half of the decade of the 
sixties—the railway and the farmer. By 1865 the lines of survey 
crossed the trails at all angles. Farmers began to fence in their 
“160’s” according to “the unyielding lines of his rectangular bound- 
aries.” The homestead act of 1862 made the Santa Fé trail a 
meandering line, not following the ridges as of old, but often leading 
through wet, low land to avoid some farmer’s corn field or shocks 
of wheat.** ; 

The railroad put an end to the government contractor. The 
Kansas Pacific pushed westward. A government inspector advised 
against shipping from the terminal of the railroad in 1866, since 
there were no warehouses at the end of the line.** In 1867 the 
railroad transported goods to Fort Harker, thus saving the con- 
tractor 215 miles. From that point John E. Reeside agreed to 
transport the stores to forts in Kansas, Colorado, and to Fort Union. 
Mitchell and Craig freighted from Fort Union. Military posts in 
Arizona required one-fourth of the total supplies consumed in the 
Ninth Military District.°* However, some of the public trains 
came overland from California. 

When the shrill whistle of the Kansas Pacific was heard in Den- 
ver, the death knell of the Old Trail was sounded. The branch 
south from Bent’s Fort was all that was left of the most famous 
trail in the Southwest. The great business of government freighting 
was never again to be of great importance to the men with ox teams. 
Many of the cattle were fattened and shipped back over the road 
in a box car to serve as an article of food in the Mississippi valley. 
The trail, the unbroken prairies, the roving Indian became a mem- 
ory. In a few years the soldier moved to the border, while the 
Indian took up agriculture. The railroad spanned the plains and 
solved the food problem of the Army of the Southwest. Isolation, 
that factor which had given character to a type of transportation 
and which had given the frontier its uniqueness, vanished before 
the impact of the industrial revolution. The Old West was no more. 

83. Ibid., 89 Cong., 1 sess., v. III, Part 1, s. n. 1249, Doc, No. 1, pp. 112-114; also 
Ibid., p. 750. Corn was sent to New Mexico in 1868, 1864 and 1865 because of a drought 
in some places, devastation from insects throughout the territory, and because of a flood 
on the Rio Grande which destroyed the crops. 

84. Ibid., p. 113. 

85. Report of Brig. Gen. James F. Rusling in House Executive Documents, 39 Cong., 


2 sess., v. VII, s. n. 1289, Doc. No. 45, pp. 8-16. 
86. Senate Executive Documents, 40 Cong., 2 sess., v. II, s. n. 1817, Doc. No. 74, p. 2. 
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The Emigrant Aid Company 
in Kansas 


Samuet A. JoHNSON 


GENERATION ago a favorite indoor sport among Kansas 

writers was arguing who saved Kansas to freedom. Partisans 
of Jim Lane, John Brown and the Emigrant Aid Company engaged 
in all but mortal verbal combat in defense of the claims of their re- 
spective heroes, while literary kill-joys bluntly declared that Kansas 
was saved by the unsung farmers from the Ohio valley. There is no 
purpose in the present discussion to continue that wordy battle, but 
whatever may be said for or against the contention that the Aid 
Company saved Kansas, the fact remains that the story of that 
organization is entangled inextricably in the history of territorial 
Kansas. It may be argued, as it was by the late W. E. Connelley, 
that the Aid Company did more harm than good to the free-state 
cause, but for better or for worse this company played a part in the 
making of the state, and common honesty demands that it be given 
a place in narrating the state’s history. 

It would be outside the scope of the present discussion to recount 
in detail the origin and aims of the Emigrant Aid Company. Any- 
one interested in that phase of the subject is referred to the New 
England Quarterly of January, 1930.2 As applied to Kansas, how- 
ever, the project may be briefly summarized. The New England 
Emigrant Aid Company, incorporated as a stock company after the 
first few months of its operation, was a queer combination of philan- 
thropic venture and money-making scheme. Its promoters and 
managers were genuinely anxious to make Kansas a free state, and 
believed that everything they did would contribute to that end. At 
the same time they expected to capitalize the rise in land values 
which would come with the growth of settlement, and from this 
source to repay the capital invested with a considerable profit. The 
plan of operations was, first, to disseminate information and en- 
courage migration to Kansas; second, to assist eastern emigrants by 
securing reduced railway and steamboat fares and by organizing 
them into conducted parties; third, to invest all the capital that 

1. Connelley, W. E., An Appeal to the Record (Topeka, Crane & Co., 1903), p. 128. 


2. Johnson, Samuel A., “The Genesis of the New England Emigrant Aid Company,” New 
England Quarterly, January, 1930. 
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could be raised in mills, hotels and other local improvements in 
Kansas in order to attract settlers from all parts of the North. 

Theoretically the plan was a perfectly feasible one, but it met 
with obstacles at every turn. First of all, its success was contingent 
upon the securing of capital in large amounts. The stock of the 
company was attractive neither as an investment nor as a specula- 
tion. One of the most active managers of the concern, Amos A. 
Lawrence, although he put many thousands of dollars into the en- 
terprise, never expected the stock to pay out, and advised prospec- 
tive subscribers to invest no more than they could afford to lose or 
were willing to contribute to the cause.* The total amount of money 
raised throughout the period of activity was less than $140,000.‘ 
Thus the project was handicapped from beginning to end by lack of 
financial means. 

The propaganda work was done almost too well. Eli Thayer, the 
originator of the idea, spent most of his time during the first year 
of the company’s existence lecturing in New England and New 
York, and was assisted by Edward Everett Hale and other lecturers 
of lesser note.5 A document written by Thayer and Hale in the 
early summer of 1854, and given wide publicity, indicated that 
$5,000,000 was to be raised and spent in Kansas and that 20,000 
settlers were to be sent at once. Horace Greeley, of the New York 
Tribune, William Cullen Bryant, of the New York Evening Post, 
and Thurlow Weed, of the Albany Journal, backed the enterprise 
editorially. Leading newspapers (as the New York Times) carried 
fanciful tales of the extent of the Aid Company activities, even 
asserting that the company was establishing a line of packets to 
bring settlers from Europe.*’ The company issued various tracts, 
including a pamphlet of information for Kansas emigrants, and 
encouraged the publication of such books as Hale’s Kanzas and 
Nebraska and Mrs. Robinson’s Kansas: Its Interior and Exterior 
Life, to stimulate migration, while Whittier wrote his well-known 
Song of the Kansas Emigrant to aid the cause. 

Emigration started off with a bang. A “pioneer party” of twenty- 
nine left Boston even before the promoters had succeeded in forming 
an organization. Five other parties who went out before the freezing 


8. Letters of Amos A. Lawrence about Kansas Affairs (bound typewritten volume in 
archives of Kansas State Historical Society, hereafter cited as Lawrence Letters), p. 148. 

4. The account books of the company show $138,775.16 received from stock subscriptions 
and donations. 

5. Minutes of the Trustees and of Executive Committee of the Emigrant Aid Company. 

6. “Organization, Objects and Plan of Operations of the Emigrant Aid Company; also 
Description of Kansas” (issued as a pamphlet, —— 1854), quoted in Eli Thayer's A His- 
tory of the Kansas Crusade (Worcester, Mass., . Price, 1887), pp. 27-29. 

7. The New York Daily Times, October 13, hag 
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of the Missouri river closed migration for the fall brought the total 
for 1854 up to about 450.8 The following spring seven parties took 
about 800 more. But the excitement in Kansas and the success of 
the Proslavery party in organizing the territory had a depressing 
effect on prospective emigrants. Many were deterred by the stories 
sent or brought back by persons who had been out to Kansas ex- 
pecting to find fully developed communities with up-to-date con- 
veniences and plenty of work at high wages. So, while the effort to 
organize weekly parties continued on through 1857, after June, 1855, 
the parties were small and irregular, and the number of settlers in- 
cluded in each is not always stated in the record. Beginning in 1857 
and continuing through 1859, the company offered individual tickets 
to persons wishing to migrate to Kansas, but no record has come to 
light of the number of such tickets sold.® It is thus impossible to 
tell with any definiteness the total number of persons who came to 
Kansas under the auspices of the Emigrant Aid Company, but it was 
probably under 2,000, of whom a considerable number, probably a 
third, returned. 

Besides those who came under the direct auspices of the company, 
there were many persons who were influenced in various ways. First 
of all, there was an indeterminate number, not large, but including 
such noteworthy individuals as D. R. Anthony and Dr. John Doy, 
who joined the Aid Company parties en route.” Thayer asserted, 
without much substantiating evidence, that the parties often doubled 
before they reached the territory.‘ Then there were those who 
came to Kansas under the auspices of organizations formed as sub- 
sidiary to or in imitation of the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany. Most notable of these was the group sent by the American 
Settlement Company of New York, which founded Council City 
(Burlingame). Other groups were sent by similar organizations in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Then there were some—we can 
never know how many—who came entirely on their own initiative, 
but who were influenced in a greater or less degree by the Aid Com- 
pany propaganda and by the belief that the company was spending 
$5,000,000 in Kansas. 

But even when we add to the most liberal estimate of those who 
migrated under Aid Company auspices, a reasonable allowance for 


8. Minutes of Trustees and Executive Committee. 

9. Letter of Thomas H. Webb, secretary of the Emigrant Aid Company, to Moses 
Emery, June 25, 1857, Aid Company Letters (bound letter-press copies), Book C, pp. 62-63. 
10. Doy, John, The Narrative of John Doy (New York, Thos. Holman, 1860). 

11. Thayer, Kansas Crusade, p. 54. 
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persons influenced, the number, as compared to the total population 
of Kansas according to the federal census of 1860, is not impressive. 
One must agree with those who have published independent studies 
of the subject that, numerically speaking, the emigrant aid move- 
ment was at best a minor factor in the peopling of Kansas.’* But 
numbers aside, the effort was important in several ways. In the 
first place, the Aid Company effort centered largely in the first and 
most critical year of Kansas settlement; the company pioneered the 
movement to fill the territory with free-soilers and gave moral sup- 
port to those who came independently. E. L. Craik was of the opin- 
ion that at the time of the greatest crisis in 1856 more than -a third 
of the free-state strength was from New England, with nearly an- 
other third from the middle Atlantic states in which the Aid Com- 
pany influence was felt.1* In the second place, the Aid Company 
colonists were largely town founders, and, as Hale pointed out, the 
towns were the centers of free-state activity and defense.'* Finally, 
those who maintained an active association with the company ex- 
ercised an influence out of all proportion to their numbers. This 
was obvious in cases like that of Robinson, agent of the company 
and foremost leader of the free-state movement. The fact may 
not be without significance that of the first state officers chosen 
under the Wyandotte constitution, Robinson, the governor, Pomeroy, 
one of the two senators, and Conway, the representative in congress, 
had all been agents of the Emigrant Aid Company; that the subse- 
quent records of these men left something to be desired is another 
story. 

Another way in which the company contributed to the building of 
Kansas and the furtherance of the free-state cause was in the 
launching of towns. The three communities which loomed largest 
as centers of free-state activities, Lawrence, Topeka and Osawato- 
mie, were all, in greater or less degree, creations of the company and 
its agents. Lawrence, the very heart of the free-state movement, 
was preéminently an Aid Company town, and was often referred to 
in territorial days as the “Yankee settlement.” The first group to 
occupy the site was the company’s “pioneer party,” about August 1, 
1854. They were joined a month later by the second party, number- 
ing 114, piloted by Robinson. It was this second party that organ- 
w BY, Sh Pit, WR eRe aaa tt He es 


18. Craik, loc. cit. 


_ 14. Speech of Edward Everett Hale, Bismarck Grove (Lawrence, Kan.) Old Settl Re- 
union, September 16, 1879, in C. 8. Gleed (ed.), The Kansas Memorial (ale City Rome, 
Millet & Hudson, 1880), pp. 146-148, : 
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ized the Lawrence Association and launched the town project, 
naming the prospective city in honor of Amos A. Lawrence, treasurer 
of the Aid Company, who had advanced all funds in the company 
treasury down to that date. These easterners found a number of 
claims staked out partly overlapping the townsite; out of this grew 
the inevitable land dispute, without which no frontier project was 
ever complete, with its usual charges and counter charges of claim 
jumping."* Throughout the period of conflict Lawrence remained 
the chief center of free-state activities, and the chief objective of 
proslavery attack. It was recognized by friend and foe alike as 
the foremost outpost of the Aid Company effort in Kansas. 

The case of Manhattan is almost as clear-cut and is in some 
respects similar. A party of colonists was organized by the Aid 
Company in Boston in the spring of 1855 under the leadership of 
“Professor” Isaac T. Goodnow. Goodnow proceeded to Kansas a 
week ahead of his party and, in conjunction with Pomeroy, selected 
the site at the mouth of the Blue river. The colony soon arrived, 
piloted by Luke P. Lincoln, and, as in the case of Lawrence, dis- 
possessing prior claimants without too much regard for “squatter 
rights,” formed a town association and launched the “Town of Bos- 
ton.” A month later the steamboat Hartford, bearing a group of 
colonists from Cincinnati, calling themselves “The Cincinnati and 
Kansas Land Company,” ran aground just below the mouth of the 
Blue. The Cincinnati party had been financed by persons in New 
York City and were pledged to call their settlement “Manhattan.” 
To induce them to cast in their lot with the Aid Company settle- 
ment, the Boston Town Association agreed to change the name of 
their settlement to Manhattan.2® On the way back down the Kan- 
sas river the Hartford was burned, and the Aid Company bought 
the boiler to run its Lawrence sawmill. 

The company’s part in the launching of Topeka was less direct. 
The town association was formed in December of 1854 by nine 
men, seven of whom had come from New England, presumably 
under Aid Company auspices. Among the group was Charles 
Robinson, agent of the company, and the original articles of asso- 
ciation provided for granting to the company one-sixth interest in 
the town in return for a promise to locate a sawmill, build a school- 
house and make other improvements.'* While the Aid Company 


P hg Cordley, Richard, History of Lawrence, Kansas (Lawrence, Journal Press, 1895), pp. 
-14, 17-22. 


16. Goodnow, I. T., “‘Reminiscences,”” Kansas Historical Collections, v. IV, pp. 244-258. 
17. Giles, F. W., Thirty Years in Topeka (Topeka, Crane & Co., 1886), pp. 20-22. 
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never took the interest in Topeka that it did in Lawrence, company 
agents continued to direct settlers to the place and it was known 
throughout the territorial period as an Aid Company town. 

Osawatomie was projected by a group of three proprietors: 
Orville C. Brown (the original “Osawatomie Brown”), William 
Ward, of New York (whe never migrated to Kansas), and S$. C. 
Pomeroy, who was admittedly acting on behalf of the Emigrant Aid 
Company, and who later quitclaimed all his “right, title and in- 
terest” in the town project to the company. Thus the Aid Company 
was in reality one of the original proprietors of Osawatomie and 
held a one-third interest in the town.'* 

The Aid Company can claim a large share of the credit Se the 
founding of Wabaunsee and Hampden (Burlington), and apparently 
had some part in the establishment of Humboldt, Zeandale, Maple- 
ton and Milford, but none of these played a conspicuous part in 
early Kansas history. It later acquired extensive interests in Quin- 
daro and Atchison, but it had no part in their founding. 

Of far more importance to the early settlers than the founding of 
towns, though it appears less spectacular in retrospect, was the 
establishment of mills in Kansas. This was the activity upon which 
the Emigrant Aid Company concentrated its major efforts. The 
most urgent need of any isolated frontier community was a means of 
sawing lumber for building and of grinding grain for food. No 
better means could be found of encouraging the development of a 
community and of inflating the value of its real estate (from which 
the Aid Company hoped to derive a profit) than by locating in it a 
sawmill or grist mill. The company is known to have located nine 
mills in Kansas—at Lawrence, Topeka, Manhattan, Osawatomie, 
Burlington, Wabaunsee, Atchison, Batcheller (Milford) and Claflin 
(Mapleton), and there is some evidence that one or two others were 
sent out only to be lost or destroyed. All of these were steam- 
operated, and all but the one at Atchison were primarily sawmills. 
At Osawatomie, Manhattan, Wabaunsee and Milford, however, grist 
mills were established in connection. The cost of mills placed in 
operation varied from two or three thousand dollars to nearly ten 
thousand in the case of the Atchison mill.’® Nine or ten small mills 
do not appear to be a very great contribution to the building of a 
state until one compares it with the total milling facilities available 
to the Kansas settlers. Prof. H. A. Richardson, formerly of the 


18. Minutes of Trustees and Executive Committee. 
19. Ibid.; also account books of company. 
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department of economics of the University of Kansas, made an 
extensive study a few years ago of early milling in Kansas. In a 
very thorough search of the records he was able to discover only 
twenty-four mills of all kinds established in Kansas prior to 1860 in 
addition to those belonging to the Emigrant Aid Company. Of 
these, five belonged to the federal government (located at military 
posts) and two to Indian missions. Of the seventeen remaining, 
several were small affairs that operated only for a short time.” 
Hence, it would probably not be far wrong to assert that about half 
the mills actually accessible to the settlers of territorial Kansas were 
sent out by the Emigrant Aid Company. 

Another activity by which the company set great store was the 
establishment of hotels for the accommodation of settlers and so- 
journers. In the summer of 1854 Robinson purchased for the com- 
pany the old Gillis house in Kansas City. For about a year the 
company operated it through lessees as the American hotel. In the 
summer of 1855 a contract of sale was made with 8. W. Eldridge. 
Eldridge, who resold to an irresponsible party from whom he was 
never able to make collections, failed to complete his payments, so 
that the title to the building remained in the hands of the company 
until the final closing out of the real estate in 1862.24 Throughout 
the period of the Kansas conflict the American hotel was the chief 
stopping place of free-state settlers on their way to Kansas, and it 
served as a sort of general headquarters for free-state people when 
in Kansas City.?? 

At Lawrence temporary huts were provided by the agents of the 
company to serve as boarding houses until a hotel could be built.?* 
Work on the Free State hotel was begun in the summer of 1855, but 
such were the delays in construction (due chiefly to lack of funds) 
that it was just ready for opening when it was destroyed by Sheriff 
Jones’ “posse” May 21, 1856. The building had been erected at a 
cost of approximately $20,000, and friends of the company asserted 
that it was the finest hostelry west of St. Louis.2* Preparations 
were begun at once to rebuild. The rubbish was cleared and a new 
basement built. But the work was slow, money was scarce, the 
crusading spirit had spent itself and there was little likelihood of 


20. Richardson, H. A., A History of Milling in Kansas (Bulletin of Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 1928), ch. I. 


21. Minutes of Trustees and Executive Committee. 

22. Testimony before Howard Congressional Committee, ‘“‘Report of the Special Com- 
mittee Appointed to Investigate the Troubles in Kansas,"’ No. 200, House Reports, 34 Cong., 
1 sess. (called Howard Report), pp. 837, 844-846, 850, 884-885. 

23. Cordley, History of Lawrence, p. 18; minutes of Executive Committee. 
24. No. 29, Senate Miscell: Doc ts, 837 Cong., 2 sess. 
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pecuniary returns. November 11, 1857, the hotel basement was sold 
to S. W. Eldridge for $5,000.25 The present Hotel Eldridge stands 
on the site. 

When the company purchased an interest in Atchison in 1857 it 
acquired, along with other properties, a small hotel there. This 
building was enlarged and improved, and was operated through 
lessees until the company closed out its affairs in 1862. Consider- 
able efforts were made through 1857 and 1858 to induce the company 
to build hotels in Manhattan, Osawatomie and Topeka. It finally 
did underwrite, to the extent of a few hundred dollars in each place, 
projects for the building of hotels by private individuals in thé first 
two of these localities, but it never held a major interest in them.” 

Another activity in which the company was repeatedly urged to 
engage was the establishment of newspapers. Its only major venture 
in this field was the Herald of Freedom at Lawrence. In the fall of 
1854, George W. Brown, a Pennsylvanian proposing to found a free- 
state paper in Kansas, sought and eventually secured a loan of 
$2,000 from the company with which he purchased his press and 
other equipment, giving the company a bill of sale of his press as 
security. The loan dragged on until 1859, when it was finally paid 
in Quindaro town shares which soon became worthless. In the 
meantime A. A. Lawrence repeatedly referred to Brown’s press as 
Aid Company property.27 While neither Brown nor the company 
officers would openly avow such a relationship, the Herald was uni- 
versally regarded both in Kansas and in the East as the official 
organ of the Emigrant Aid Company. It invariably supported the 
company against all detractors, while the company office in Boston 
acted as general subscription agency for the Herald for all New 
England. Many people, both at the time and since, have believed 
that the Herald, because of its radical tendencies and the tactless- 
ness of its editor, did more harm than good to the free-state cause. 
Nevertheless, it was a powerful propaganda agency in the East, and 
for better or for worse, it was the mouthpiece of the Emigrant Aid 
Company. 

The only other newspaper in which the Aid Company is known to 
have had a direct financial interest was a German-language sheet, 
Die Kansas Zeitung, first published in Atchison in 1857 by Dr. 
Charles F. Kob, and later removed by a subsequent proprietor to 

25. Minutes of Executive Committee; also, file of copies of quit-claim deeds. 


26. Minutes of Executive Committee. 
27. Lawrence Letters, pp. 64-65; also shown in account books. 
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Leavenworth. The Aid Company advanced the funds for the pur- 
chase of type and other equipment; the Zeitung did not own a 
press.2* Herbert Flint, who made a study of journalism in territorial 
Kansas in 1916, was of the opinion that the Emigrant Aid Company 
owned virtually, if not actually, the Atchison Freedom’s Champion 
(the old Squatter Sovereign, renamed after it passed into free-state 
hands) and the Quindaro Chindowan.”* The former was owned for 
a time by Pomeroy while he was agent of the company, and the 
latter by Robinson after he had ceased to be an agent. An inspec- 
tion of the records of the company reveals that the executive com- 
mittee declined to purchase the Champion when it bought into 
Atchison, whereupon Pomeroy purchased it himself (to fulfill the 
agreement with the Atchison Town Association) and resold it at 
the first opportunity. There is nothing in the records to indicate 
that the company ever had any interest, other than a purely senti- 
mental one, in the Chindowan. 

In the realm of what might be called more definitely social service 
activities, the company as such did something, and individuals as- 
sociated with it did more. One of the aims avowed in all of the Aid 
Company advertising was the encouragement of schools and churches. 
Rev. 8. Y. Lum, sent by the Home Mission Board of the Congrega- 
tional Churches, accompanied the second Aid Company party to 
Lawrence, arriving September 1, 1854. His letters tell of the active 
codperation of Doctor Robinson as Aid Company agent in organiz- 
ing the religious life of the young community. Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church was organized October 15, 1854, in the “Pioneer 
Boarding House,” a “hay tent” built by the agents of the company to 
serve temporarily as a hotel. S. C. Pomeroy served as secretary of 
the meeting and wrote out the articles of association.*° Amos A. 
Lawrence, treasurer of the Aid Company, gave funds for the build- 
ing of a “combination church and schoolhouse” in Lawrence, which 
was used for a time by the Plymouth church,*! and subsequently 
gave $1,000 toward a permanent house of worship for the congrega- 
tion. Robinson, E. B. Whitman and others connected with the 
Emigrant Aid Company had a considerable part in the launching of 
the Unitarian church in Lawrence and in securing in Boston the 


28. Minutes of Executive Committee. 


29. Flint, Herbert, Journalism in Territorial Kansas (M. A. thesis, University of Kan- 
sas, 1916. Bound typewritien copy). 


30. Cordley, History of Lawrence, pp. 13, 17. 
31. Lawrence Letters, pp. 28-34. 
82. Lawrence to S. N. Simpson, August 7, 1856, Lawrence Letters, pp. 164-165. 
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funds and equipment for a building.** The company, as such, 
donated a building lot to the Lawrence Episcopalians.** The min- 
utes of the executive committee of the company abound with re- 
quests for aid for territorial churches, and while few of the requests 
could be acceded to the committee showed a willingness to codper- 
ate by passing these appeals on to individuals, mission boards, and 
Sunday school boards, and by offering the facilities of the company 
for the sending out of all such supplies; in numerous instances the 
minutes and correspondence mention sending out, through company 
channels, communion sets or other church supplies donated by in- 
dividuals. During the first year of activities Doctor Webb; secre- 
tary of the company, collected several boxes of books for an Athe- 
neum and Sunday School Library at Lawrence, and sent them out.* 
Later he sent at least one such box to Topeka. The company gave 
the use of a room in its office building in Lawrence for a subscription 
school, the first opened in the territory,®* and in 1857 built a two- 
story brick schoolhouse in Topeka at a cost of about $2,000, of 
which the community had the use practically rent free.5* 

The Emigrant Aid Company may claim some share, too, in the 
origin of the institutions which were to become the University of 
Kansas and Kansas State College. In the fall of 1854 Lawrence 
wrote to Robinson suggesting the establishment of an academy for 
boys in Lawrence. Before the end of the year he had placed $10,000 in 
the hands of Robinson and Pomeroy as trustees for the founding of 
a “monumental college” on Mount Oread.** Eventually, after sev- 
eral religious denominations had failed in attempts to establish the 
proposed college, the fund passed to the State University and was 
used to build Old North College, the first building on the campus.*® 
In Manhattan, just as soon as the town had begun to take form, 
Goodnow, who had been a school man in Massachusetts, began to 
project a college. There were two Manhattan town associations, 
one composed of the New England colony, the other of the Cincin- 
nati group. The former, the Aid Company settlers, at once donated 
fifty towns shares (100 lots) to the project; the latter predicated its 


33. Letter of Rev. W. M. Backus, Pastor Unitarian Church, Lawrence, Kansas, November 
27, 1980. (In possession of author.) 


$4. Minutes of Executive Committee and record of quitclaim deeds. 


35. Letter of Webb to Robinson, November 20, 1854, Aid Company Letters, Book A, 
p. 59. 


86. Morehouse, G. P., “Probably the First School in Kansas for White Children,” Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. 1X, pp. 231-238. 


87. Giles, Thirty Years in Topeka, pp. 161-162. 
88. Lawrence Letters, pp. 205-207, 214-216, 231-232. 


89. Snow, F. H., “The Beginnings of the University of Kansas,” Kansas Historical Col- 
lections, v. VI, pp. 70-76. 
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gift upon the college first obtaining property to the value of 
$100,000. During 1857 and 1858 Goodnow and other solicitors 
raised a sufficient sum of money in the East to inaugurate the 
college.” After repeated solicitations the executive committee of 
the Aid Company voted to turn over to the college a number of 
town lots in Manhattan to be sold with the understanding that one- 
half of the sum realized from the sale should go to the college, the 
other half to be paid to the company. The copies of quitclaim 
deeds among the company’s effects show that nineteen lots were 
thus disposed of, netting each party $785.‘ In the fall of 1860 
“Bluemont Central College” opened its doors with Rev. Joseph 
Dennison, one of the original Aid Company settlers, as its first 
president. Three years later Bluemont was adopted by the state 
and became Kansas State Agricultural College. 

In the relief movement of 1856, when money and supplies were 
being sent to Kansas to relieve the destitution of the settlers, the 
Emigrant Aid Company took a prominent part. Not only did the 
company officers participate in the formation of the national Kansas 
committee and codperate actively with the Massachusetts state and 
Boston committees in the general efforts, but it appears to have 
assumed virtually the whole responsibility for collecting and sending 
clothing from the Boston area. In October, 1856, Doctor Webb re- 
ported that he had shipped 175 boxes and barrels of clothing to 
Kansas, besides sending considerable money to be spent locally by 
company agents and volunteer workers in the relief of destitution.** 

The exact relation which the Aid Company bore to the free-state 
movement in Kansas is not altogether clear, and probably never will 
be. At the time it was asserted by all proslavery advocates that 
the Emigrant Aid Company was responsible for all the trouble in 
Kansas. Such was the burden of the testimony before the Howard 
congressional committee,** and such was the view advanced by 
Stephen A. Douglas in the United States Senate, ** and by President 
Franklin Pierce in two messages to congress.** Whether or not, as 
asserted, it was primarily the pronouncements of the company and 
the arrival of its parties that incited the invasions of the Missouri- 


40. Walters, J. D., “‘The Kansas State Agricultural College,’ Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. VII, pp. 167-188. 


41. Minutes of Executive Committee, and record of quitclaim deeds. 

42. Webb to 8. N. Simpson, October 25, 1856, Aid Company Letters, Book B, pp. 417-420. 

483. Howard Report, pp. 929, 996, 1114. 

44. No. 84, Senate Reports, 84 Cong., 1 sess., v. I; Congressional Globe Appendix, 34 
Cong., 1 sess., pp. 280-289. 
_ 45. Richardson, J. D., Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Congressional Ed., Wash- 
ington, 1899), pp. 354-855, 404-405. 
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ans can be answered only on the basis of prejudice or personal 
opinion; there seems to be little room to doubt, however, that the 
Aid Company propaganda and activities were one factor in arous- 
ing the Missourians. It is obvious, too, from the preserved corre- 
spondence, that the Aid Company agents, Robinson and Pomeroy, 
who were among the most active founders of the Free-state party, 
were constantly keeping the officers of the company informed of 
their plans and activities, and were receiving advice and financial 
aid from Boston.*® The company must stand convicted, also, of 
arming the free-state settlers. This matter was worked out twenty- 
five years ago by W. H. Isely,** and a careful retracing of his in- 
vestigations has verified his conclusions, namely, that the rifles, 
while not authorized by official company action nor paid for out of 
the company treasury (so that the officers of the company were 
technically correct in asserting that no weapons or munitions were 
furnished by the company), were purchased by the directors of the 
Emigrant Aid Company and distributed through company channels. 
Furthermore, the company engaged in an extensive propaganda 
effort on behalf of the free-state movement. Lawrence corresponded 
with President Pierce,** and on more than one occasion lobbyists 
were sent to Washington.“ When a delegation of the Free-state 
party went East to campaign in the election of 1856 they made the 
Aid Company office their headquarters, their speaking tours were 
arranged by the secretary of the company, and they were usually 
accompanied by Aid Company agents or lecturers.5°° While it is 
extremely dangerous to draw too definite conclusions regarding the 
company’s relations to the local free-state organization, it would 
seem safe to say that in addition to its material contributions to the 
young territory the company was a very real factor in the Kansas 
conflict. 

Whatever may be the judgment of history, the participants in 
the emigrant aid movement were firmly convinced that their efforts 
had saved Kansas to freedom. Discounting the extravagant claims 
of such zealots as Hale, Thayer, Robinson and G. W. Brown, it is 
noteworthy that conservative men of affairs like A. A. Lawrence, 
John Carter Brown and Horace Claflin, who had lost thousands of 


46. Lawrence Letters; Aid Company Letters. 
47. Isely, W. H., “The Sharps Rifle Episode in Kansas History,’’ The American Historical 
Review, April, 1907. 
48. Lawrence Letters, pp. 126-128, 152. 
49. Aid Company Letters, Book A, p. 195; Book B, pp. 57, 67, 219. 
50. Minutes of Directors and Executive Committee, Book 2. 
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dollars in the enterprise, asserted that they felt amply repaid for 
their loss by seeing freedom triumph. And yet, if the average 
Kansan is asked to-day what he knows about the Emigrant Aid 
Company he will say that he never heard of it. Of course Kansas 
would have become a state ultimately if the Aid Company had 
never existed. In all probability it would have been a free state in 
any case. But certainly Kansas would not have developed in ex- 
actly the way it did, and would not be exactly the same to-day, 
had it not been for the activities of this organization. 





Diary of Samuel A. Kingman 
at Indian Treaty in 1865 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


N July 27, 1853, the United States negotiated a treaty with 

the Kiowa and confederate tribes, the Comanche and Apache, 
to the end that constantly increasing travel and traffic could move 
with greater safety over the Santa Fé trail. Raiding and marauding 
did not cease, however, with the making of this treaty, and at the 
close of the Civil War it became necessary to treat again with these 
wild plains tribes. The Indians themselves had expressed a desire 
for peace, and a commission was sent to the mouth of the Little 
Arkansas in August, 1865, to make preliminary agreements and 
arrange for a later meeting. Accordingly the commissioners again 
met the tribes in October, and on the fourteenth day of that month a 
treaty was made with the Cheyenne and Arapahoe, with the Apache 
on the seventeenth and with the Kiowa and Comanche on the 
eighteenth. By the terms of these treaties the Apache were de- 
tached from the Kiowa and Comanche and attached to the Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe, who agreed to removal from their reservation in 
southeastern Colorado to one in Kansas and the Indian territory. 
The Kiowa and Comanche agreed to relinquish all claims in Colo- 
rado, Kansas and New Mexico and to remove to a reservation in 
southwestern Indian territory and the region of the Staked Plains in 
Texas. These two tribes surrendered five white captives.” 

The short diary which follows is a record of the trip from Atchi- 
son, Kan., to the mouth of the Little Arkansas for.the meeting with 
the tribes, as it was set down in a small pocket notebook by Samuel 
A. Kingman*® who, in 1865, was a partner of John James Ingalls in the 

1. A marker commemorating the treaty of October 18, 1865, has been placed on the 
meeting ground by the Daughters of the American Revolution. The site is seven miles north 
and one mile west of present Wichita, Kan.—Topeka Capital, April 15, 1925. 


2. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American .~ Ween 1895-'96, Part 1, 
“Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians,” by James Mooney, p. 


8. Samuel A. Kingman was born in Worthington, Mass., oer 26, 1818. He was edu- 
cated in his native town; began teaching school in his seventeenth year, and when nineteen 
went to Kentucky, where he taught school and studied law. For three years he was 8 
member of the legislature from Livingston county in that state. He assisted in forming 8 
new constitution for Kentucky. In 1856 he removed to Marion county, Iowa, and in the 
spring of the following year to Kansas. He spent six months in Leavenworth and then 
took up a claim in Brown county, near the site of present Horton. In the summer of 1858 
he removed to Hiawatha and resumed the practice of law. He was a delegate from Brown 
county to the Wyandotte constitutional convention which convened July 6, 1859, and upon 
the organization of the state was elected associate justice of the supreme court. He was 
nominated for the same position on the Union Republican ticket in 1864, but was defeated. 
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practice of law at Atchison. Kingman states in the first entry that 
he accompanied the party in the employ of Thomas Murphy, one 
of the commissioners, who was superintendent of Indian affairs for 
Kansas. The nature of Kingman’s duties is not stated. The other 
commissioners were Gen. John B. Sanborn, Gen. William S. Har- 
ney, noted Indian fighter, Kit Carson, frontiersman, William W. 
Bent, Indian trader, Jesse H. Leavenworth, agent for the Kiowa 
and Comanche, and James Steele. 


II. Tue Diary. 


Atchison, Sept. 21, 1865. Left Atchison this morning in the 
employ of Tom Murphy for the council ground on the Arkansas 
where he with other com[missione]rs are to treat with the Coman- 
ches, Kiowas, Arapahoes, Cheyennes and Apaches. We are to await 


at Leavenworth the arrival of other com[missione]rs until Monday, 
the 25th. 


Monday. Neither money, instructions or com[missione]rs having 
arrived, Murphy determines to wait. 


Thursday, 28. Col. Leavenworth & Mr. Steele having arrived, 


we started in 3 ambulances & a baggage wagon. Reached Ozawkie 
35 m. 


Friday, 29. Reached St. Mary’s mission *; made sure that one of 
the passengers in Steele’s ambulance is a woman in men’s clothes. 
Distance made, 40. 


30. At 30 miles passed the Blue, dining at Manhattan. 18 M. 
with Capt. McClure to Ft. Riley. 

Ist Oct. Left the Fort late, reached the Republican & Junction 
City in 3 miles. Stopped an hour making the last purchases. One 
mile further reached the Smoky Hill. The baggage wagon which 
had gone ahead missed the road & detained the train an hour or two. 

Crossing Smoky Hill we started up Lyons creek southwardly & 
kept up the creek in same direction till night, making 22 miles in all 


In 1866 he was elected chief justice of the supreme court and was returned to the office in 
1872. He resigned on account of ill health in 1876. He served for a time as state li- 
brarian and was the first president of the Kansas State Historical Society. His death oc- 
curred on September 9, 1904. His opinions as supreme court justice are regarded by lawyers 
of Kansas as models of judicial expression.—Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9, pp. 46, 47, 60. 
4. In 1887 a band of 150 Pottawatomie Indians came from Indiana to Linn county, 

‘ , settling near the headwaters of Big Sugar creek, four miles northwest of the present 
site of Centerville. A church was built and a school opened. Other groups of Indians 
joined the original band and by 1840 a larger church and a separate school for girls be- 
necessary. The whole settlement was given the name of St. Mary’s Mission. On June 

17, 1846, this reservation was sold to the government and a new reservation was given to 
the Pottawatomies. This was situated on the Kaw river, 28 miles west of Topeka, where 
the present town of St. Marys stands. The original village in Linn county disappeared when 


the tribe went to its new home, and no legend has come down as to its fate—Wm. Ansel 
Mitchell in Linn County History, p. 87. 
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that day. At 8 miles from Junction met Capt. Lowe with 100 
mounted infantry, having gone out as an escort for Gen. Sanborn. 
Our escort started at daylight & we have traveled so slow we have 
not seen them since. The creek is settled all the way up as far 
as we have got with occasional farms. Pat Burns, Jas. Carroll, 
Martin Cobas are the drivers. 

Oct. 2d. Got breakfast and all ready to start at daylight, still 
following the creek; at 18 miles crossed the Santa Fé road at Lost 
Springs, 30 miles west from Council Grove, the Santa Fé road run- 
ning between the heads of Cottonwood & Lyons creek. Near this 
crossing are a number of sulpher springs. 5 miles further on struck 
timber of Cottonwood & still 5 miles further passed Mr. Wise’s 
farm, a well cultivated place with good looking women about. They 
have been there 5 years. Camped at night at Marion Centre. 36 
miles made to-day. Grass three feet high all day as fine as any I 
ever saw. Marion Centre consists of a cabin covered with punch- 
eons & dirt on which large weeds are growing. Have not yet got 
up with our escort which is with Col. Leavenworth. 

Company roll 
Com[missione]r Steele )} 
O. T. Atwood 

Thos. Murphy, Wm. P. Murphy 
8. A. K., Atchison 


Capt. Gaylord of the escort 
3 servts. Alex, Henry and Willis with 4 drivers, 


Washington 


making 14 in all and making quite a sensation through this section 
little frequented by travelers—road good but little used. 

This point is 50 miles west of Emporia on Muddy® a branch of 
Cottonwood. The owner of the cabin is Mr. Snow formerly from 
Brown county near Padonia. Besides the persons enumerated above 
is the mysterious personage dressed like a man & looking like a— 

Oct. 3, 1865. Traveled 40 miles most of the way through a vast 
prairie without timber in sight, and away from water. Camped on 
a small creek with a few willow trees, having 35 miles passed civil- 
ization. This morning we were met by Lieut. Fiske & 20 men who 
accompanied us as an escort. One of the escort saw an elk. This 
was the only incident of the day, except good weather. The roads 
are gone, a slight mark only indicating the course we are to take, 
which is so dim that we twice missed the road in the day. Grass 


5. Mud creek, sometimes spelled Mudd, joins Clear creek at Marion, Kan., the latter 
stream flowing into the Cottonwood a short distance beyond. 
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lighter. Prickly pear in patches with occasional indications on the 
last 10 miles of alkali. 

Oct. 4. An early start brought us in 10 miles to the camp on the 
little Arkansas, 5 miles from its mouth. All the other com[mis- 
sione|rs are already here & will wait a few days to see if the Indians 
will not come over here to treat as Gen. Sanborn and Harney both 
think it would be bad policy to cross the Arkansas at this season as 
we would be liable to be detained for weeks by high water. So we 
have a week’s loafing in comfortable anticipation. 

Oct. 11. We have been here one week. The monotony of camp 
life is growing intolerable. The same faces, the same ideas & the 
same routine of daily sensations and occupations soon become tire- 
some. Eating, smoking, talking and sleeping make the whole day. 
Below us a few miles are the villages of several bands of refugee 
Indians. They have raised small crops of corn, pumpkins, beans 
& watermelons. They are destitute, dirty, half-clad beggars—fine 
physique. The men all lazy, the women all lewd. They visit camp 
in great numbers daily. The Osages also visit us. They are like the 
others save that they do not beg, are better clad & the men shave 
the head all but the scalp lock. They are a stalwart brawny set of 
men and the squaws like all the others. So one day is like another. 
A great many fish—a few catch them. Some hunt but bring in little 
game. We change camp, have a storm—pretend we suffer for our 
country. Evening. The prairie is covered with Indians. Arapahoes 
& Cheyennes in addition to those previously gathered here. They 
have come to treat and are considered the best Indians of the plains. 
Tomorrow the council will begin. The goods that were to have 
started the day after we did from Ft. Leavenworth have not yet 
arrived. Some fears are entertained that they have become the spoil 
of Kansas patriots. Gen. Sanborn has sent out two parties to look 
for them and all are growing anxious for $50,000 is a great tempta- 
tion in this country. 

Oct. 12. The council met this morning & lasted 4 hours. Only 
the Arapahoes & Cheyennes were represented & these tribes only 
partially. The commission propose to treat with them first. It is 
apparent that these tribes have always been our friends until driven 
by the Sand creek massacre® into hostilities, and the com[missione]rs 
will treat them gently & use them liberally. The com[missione]rs 


6. See footnote 8. 
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are Gen. J. B. Sanborn, president, Gen. Harney, James Steele, Thos. 
Murphy, J. H. Leavenworth, Kit Carson & Col. Wm. W. Bent. 

Oct. 14. The treaty with the Arapahoes & Cheyennes was com- 
pleted & signed today. It is very liberal in its terms to the Indians, 
probably more so than will be sanctioned by the senate. 31 sections 
of land outside of the reserve in fee simple, a reserve large enough 
for their use with presents, back pay, and large annuities for 40 
years. $20 per capita now & $40 per capita after they go upon 
their reserve.? 

The consultations were harmonious & friendly, the commissioners 
being conciliatory and the Indians apparently frank and friendly. 
They will probably keep the terms if we do. Some of their speeches 
were eloquent, especially in reference to the massacre of Sand creek. 
Black Kettle, when he spoke of the desolated wigwams, murdered 
braves, squaws & children on that occasion, sent a thrill throughout 
the whole of the Indians present & even in translations touched 
every heart there. The speeches were all reported in full and all 
proceedings of council copied into the record. The general manner 
of conducting proceedings has been often and correctly described. 
While everything is sober and orderly, the bare legs and bodies of 
the chiefs & braves destroy all idea of dignity & tend to destroy the 
romance of the affair. 

October 15, Sunday. This day of rest. to the toiling members of 


7. The treaty as proclaimed Feb. 2, 1876, provided in article 2 that the following dis- 
trict of country, or such portion of same as might be designated by the President of the 
United States for that purpose, be set apart for the use and occupation of the tribes who 
were parties to the treaty, viz., commencing at the mouth of the Red creek or Red Fork of 
the Arkansas river; thence up said creek or fork to its source; thence westwardly to a point 
on the Cimarron river opposite the mouth of Buffalo creek; thence due north to the Arkansas 
river; thence down the same to the beginning. Article 5 allots thirty-one sections of land 
in fee simple to individuals related by blood to the Cheyenne or Arapahoe. Article 6 makes 
reparations for outrages perpetrated at Sand creek, Colorado territory, Nov. 29, 1864, and 
article 7 provides for the payment of annuities over a period of 40 years, $20 per capita 
until such time as the Indians shall be removed to the reservation, $40 per capita there- 
after.—A Compilation of all the Treaties between the United States and the Indian Tribes, 
1878, pp. 122-127. 

8. Black Kettle, famous Cheyenne chief, was born near the Black Hills of South Dakota 
about 1808. When his tribe separated into northern and southern divisions he chose to go 
with the latter and his name appears as ranking chief on the treaty negotiated with the 
Cheyenne at Fort Wise, Colo., in 1861. In September of 1864 he visited Governor Evans 
at Denver at the head of a delegation of Cheyenne and Arapahoe chiefs to ask for peace. 
The two tribes had warred with the whites during the preceding summer. Evans, who was 
also superintendent of Indian affairs for Colorado territory, refused the request. Black Kettle 
and his fellow chiefs then took a large band of their people to Fort Lyon, Colo., where 
they surrendered to the commander, Maj. E. W. Wynkoop, giving up their horses and arms 
as a pledge of good faith. Wynkoop was relieved of his command shortly thereafter and his 
successor returned the horses and arms to the Indians and asked that Black Kettle remove 
his people to a point on Sand creek. With confidence in the military authorities, the In- 
dians acceded. Somewhat later an expedition was organized by Col. John M. Chivington, 
district commander at Denver, for the purpose of exterminating the surrendered Indians. 
The attack was made at daybreak on November 29, 1864, and the camp was destroyed; 161 
out of 600 were killed, including many women and children. Despite all of this, Black Kettle 
continued to place his trust in the whites, although some of the Cheyenne made war against 
them. He moved his people to the valley of Washita, Indian territory, in 1868. This un- 
fortunate move resulted in his death on November 27, 1868, in an attack by the Seventh 
U. Ky under General Custer.—National Cyclopedia of American Biography, v. 19, 
Pp. , . 
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a civilized community presents no feature of distinction in a place 
where indolence is the prevailing characteristic. Listless & lazy, 
tame and monotonous alike are the people, the scenery and the 
weather and so the day. Soldiers & civilians Indians & animals 
all alike harmonize and such a life has its charms soothing and 
quieting the whole man. The nervous men are condemning it as 
false life, making the common error of constituting themselves as 
the test by which the problem of life for others is to be solved. 

A black man from Texas comes in today & reports that he has 
redeemed his wife & two children from the Comanches, giving there- 
for 7 ponies. That in the trade a Mrs. Fitzpatrick, about 40 yrs. 
old, and her granddaughter, were to have also been delivered up, but 
on getting the ponies the Indians refused to give up the others. 
Mrs. F. he represented as the widow of a Union man who was hung 
because he would not join the rebels. The child is about 4 years old. 
I hope no treaty will be made till all prisoners are delivered up. 

October 16. The council met today. The President addressed 
the council in conciliatory manner being extremely liberal in his 
promises which will probably never be realized. It is estimated that 
the Cheyennes & Arapahoes number over 4,300. If they remain the 
same in number & do not go upon their reserve for 5 years, the am’t 
of the annuities is $6,450,000. This with back annuities, presents 
and compensation making over $100,000 more is a large price to pay 
for peace. Besides 19,840 acres of land are granted in fee simple 
to half breeds and over 5,000 to the survivors of the Sand creek 
massacre. Comanches estimated at 10,000. Kiowas 2,500. Apaches 
200. Cheyennes & Arapahoes 4,300, of which the Cheyennes are 
somewhat the more numerous. 

October 17, 1865. The council met again & the terms will prob- 
ably be agreed on & the treaty prepared by the next meeting. 

It is a singular fact that no person not born in the tribe ever yet 
learned the Kiowa language. It is very harsh and gutteral in its 
sound & barren in its words. Even conversation among each other 
is mostly conducted by signs. This fact of the inability to learn 
the dialect is attested by Cols. Bent & Carson, and all the interpret- 
ers on the ground, & Gen. Harney speaks of it as a fact long & 
well understood upon the plains. The weather is cold & windy 
and the awning under which the councils meet being on the open 
prairie, the bare backed and bare legged orators are compelled to 
be short in their discourses. As to prolixity they seem much like 
the whites, given to much repetition. 
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Oct. 18. The water froze in the bucket last night one-half inch 
thick. This is the first frost that has fallen here & the boys com- 
plain of sleeping cold. The soldiers have very comfortable quarters 
in the bank showing a great variety of designs as well as ingenuity 
in their construction. The cold weather scares me & I am tired 
of the whole thing. Hope something will be concluded today. Be- 
lieve I could have closed the job in one day. Treaty with 4 bands 
of the Comanches concluded & signed. The other 5 bands are not 
represented in the council and it is said have not been engaged in 
hostilities. Quien Sabe? 

Two councils were held with the Osages today with a view to 
obtain a relinquishment of that part of their reservation west of 
the Arkansas river. They declined alleging that they had twice 
before sold parts of their land but had not yet seen any of their 
money. “Heap talk no money.” They concluded to wait & see if 
they got any money for what they had sold & then have another 
talk when the grass is green. 

It was determined not to sign a treaty with the Kiowas until they 
had delivered up their prisoners. The terms are agreed on & the 
treaty drawn up ready to sign. The prisoners are in the hands of 
those who do not wish peace and it is doubted whether they can be 
got. Not for some days yet. A runner from the Wichitas came in 
saying that 4 members of that tribe had died from starvation in 
the last 4 days. They won’t work & their food is light and does not 
give them strength enough to stand a chill. These 7 refugee bands 
are in a bad condition. This winter will likely finish them up. If 
it does not then they propose returning to their old homes in & about 
the Wichita mts. next spring. 

The work being done I start for home tomorrow with Cols. Bent & 
Carson. The com[missione]rs wait a few days to hear from the 
Kiowas. 

Oct. 19. Shook hands & left camp without regret. The Chey- 
ennes, Arapahoes & Apaches had all left yesterday, the Osages & 
Comanches this morning. Our German friends Van Horn & Hol- 
stein also leave so that the life of the camp will grow still more 
wearisome. I have had my curiosity gratified & leave as willingly 
as I did the prairie dog village a few days ago. 

A very late start only enabled us to make about 30 miles & reach 
camp about dark. This makes 20 nights I have slept out of a house 
& I don’t like the prospect for tonight. Have my weak longings 
for home, house and a feather bed. 
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Oct. 20. Started at daylight and traveled 20 miles to breakfast. 
Bless the widow Strawhecker for she gave us a good breakfast. 
The first approach to civilization. The house had no floor. The 
roof was puncheons covered with earth on which was a good crop of 
weeds showing a rich soil and careful culture. Here I left Kit Car- 
son’s ambulance & took Col. Bent’s having a whole one to myself 
with a good mattress in it. The warm day after a cold night holds 
out fine inducements for ague. The land on Cottonwood lies well 
& the grass looks fine. The widow’s farm however shows her state. 
Her husband died in 6 weeks after she arrived here from Indiana, 
so her sister Hoops informed me, & left her with an only son and 
small hopes of consolation. After a short drive we camped for 
night near a dry creek. After the others had done supper Mrs. W. 
& myself sat sipping our coffee in the twilight and in the confidence 
which such an hour begets she told the story of her life—Twas fine; 
tis pitiful. Daughter of John Prince, [?— illegible] widow of Fitz- 
patrick & Wilmarth, the creature of many loves, the subject of many 
sorrows. After supper while the drivers cared for their stock, we 
took our pipes & the chat ran on, interweaving itself with the 
wreaths of smoke taking on many forms and being nearly as un- 
substantial. But there was a bed in the ambulance which I alone 
was to occupy. After three weeks of the ground the anticipation 
was delightful. No broken slumbers, no aching bones, weary of 
their contact with the solid earth. So I early mounted the am- 
bulance to bed. Delightful luxury. I stretched myself, turned 
over, spread out. Ah, this is grand; all it needs for perfect happiness 
is the company of one to say “how nice.” So I felt as I lay for an 
hour listening to the chat of the rest of the company. At 9 o’clock 
all was quiet in camp & I slept, little dreaming how short my enjoy- 
ment would be. Shortly after 10 Lieutenant Tanhause came into 
camp and said that he must up and away. That Bent’s train had 
passed Lost Springs that day & he wanted the ambulance to go on 
with it. So hitching up both teams we started and about 1 o’c[lock] 
reached Lost Springs, the ambulance to go west and I east. I stuck 
to the bed till 5 but had to divide with the Lieut. whose breath was 
redolent of whisky and onions, so different from the breath I had 
sighed for the night before. 

Oct. 21. Starting at daylight we drove 10 miles to Six Mile 
creek for breakfast. There again overtook Carson & Bent. Do not 
find a heavy wagon as comfortable as an ambulance nor is the 
widow as interesting as by twilight. We have today the advantage 
of an old road to travel on. Six miles farther on we passed Dia- 
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mond Springs. The remains of 3 buildings of stone 2 stories high 
tell their own story of violence. A good monument for the builder. 
A small room used as dramshop is all left fit for use save a large 
stone corral surrounding 5 or 6 acres with a small supply of hay. 
6 miles further on stopped for dinner on Elm creek, thence 8 miles 
brings us to Council Grove and within the range of stage travel and 
severs me from those with whom I have been more or less associated 
for the last month. 

Their characters are severally written on their faces and impressed 
on my mind. Their fate as com[missione]rs will be that they died 
of too large views. 

9. Diamond Springs, Morris county, Kansas, was a well-known stage and relief station 
during the years of the great movement along the Santa Fé trail. The settlement, com 
of several large two-story stone buildings and a stone corral, was built upon the site of a 
spring that had been known by the Indians and plains animals long before its discovery by 
the white man. Santa Fé traders camped upon the spot as early as 1804. The buildings, 
corral and sheds were the most pretentious of the kind between Council Grove and Santa Fé. 
The place was the scene of several encounters between Indians and whites and in May, 1863, 
was raided by Dick Yeager, one of Quantrill’s officers, and a band of Missourians. The 


raiders murdered inhabitants, burned and destroyed property and left a scene of desolation 
and destruction.—Kansas Historical Collections, v. 14, pp. 794-800. 























Defense of the Kansas Frontier 
1868-1869 


Marvin H. Garrrevp 
1868. 


NDIAN affairs in Kansas remained unusually quiet in the spring 

of 1868. Nothing of note happened until the early part of June 
when the Cheyennes raided Council Grove. Minor depredations 
occurred during July, followed by an invasion of the Saline and 
Solomon valleys in August. On August 23 Gen. Philip H. Sheridan 
ordered the Indians out of the state. While a volunteer battalion 
patrolled the frontier districts, Sheridan organized his regulars and 
carried on a fall and winter campaign into the Indian’s stronghold 
in the Indian territory and Texas. The result was the complete 
subdual of the Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Comanche, and Kiowa tribes. 
Sheridan’s forces were ably assisted in this campaign by the Nine- 
teenth Kansas volunteer cavalry. 

Before entering into a discussion of the Sheridan campaign it is 
necessary to explain in detail the events which led up to that final 
crushing of the plains tribes of the Southwest. In the spring of 
1868 the nomadic Indian tribes went into camp near Fort Larned 
and Fort Dodge, where they proceeded to draw rations from the 
government until the buffalo migration reached the Kansas plains. 
The Kiowas, Comanches and part of the Cheyennes located at 
Larned, while the Arapahoes, Apaches and the remainder of the 
Cheyennes chose Fort Dodge.! During this period General Sheridan 
endeavored to establish a more friendly basis for Indian relations. 
In an effort to explain further the terms of the Medicine Lodge 
treaties special agents had been sent among the tribes the previous 
autumn. William Comstock and Abner 8S. Grover had gone to the 
Cheyennes and Richard Parr to the Kiowas and Comanches. For 
a time it seemed that success would crown their efforts, but by the 
time spring arrived it became apparent that the Cheyennes were not 
to be reconciled so easily.2 Comstock and Grover were treacher- 
ously attacked, Comstock losing his life as a result. General 
Sheridan powwowed with the Indians at Fort Dodge, but gained 
little satisfaction. The young men were extremely dissatisfied with 


1. 8. J. Crawford, Kansas in the Sizties, p. 287. 
2. C. C. Rister, The Southwestern Frontier, p. 106. 
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the Medicine Lodge arrangements and were in an ugly mood. 
Warriors, chiefs, medicine men, all the tribal leaders, united in a 
demand for arms and ammunition.* 

The problem involved was a thorny one which had remained 
unsolved from the previous year. In January, 1867, Gen. W. T. 
Sherman had ordered Gen. W. 8S. Hancock to stop the practice of 
Indian agents selling arms to the Indians. All sales by law were to 
be under the rigid control of the commanding officers of posts within 
the Indian districts. The law was being flagrantly violated, how- 
ever. Sherman had threatened, consequently, to withdraw United 
States troops from the plains region altogether unless the unlimited 
and unlicensed sale of arms was stopped. Sherman appealed to 
Ulysses S. Grant, who in turn addressed the Secretary of War 
urging the abolition of civil Indian agents and licensed traders.* 
Grant also had seconded Sherman’s threats to withdraw the troops 
from the frontier. Since the arms question involved a conflict be- 
tween the War Department and the Interior Department, which 
contained the Indian Bureau, congress became the final authority. 
On February 1, 1867, Sec. E. M. Stanton transmitted to the house 
committee on Indian affairs a letter from Major Douglas, com- 
mander at Fort Dodge. Douglas had reported that a large trading 
business had grown up at the fort between traders and Indians, that 
Butterfield, the former head of the Overland Despatch, had the 
largest investment of all the traders, and that several cases of arms 
had been sold by Butterfield to the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. “Be- 
tween the authorized issue of the agents and the sales of the traders,” 
said Douglas, “the Indians were never better armed than at the 
present time.” Continuing, the letter related that the Indians were 
openly boasting of their preparedness for war in the spring. Further 
incriminating statements were made by Major Douglas: 

“The agents have no real control over the traders; in fact, they are accused 
by many, both Indians and white men, of being in league with them, and of 
drawing a large profit from the trade. The anxiety of the Indians at the 
present time to obtain arms and ammunition is a great temptation to the 
trader. For a revolver an Indian will give ten, even twenty times its value 
in horses and furs.’6 

It developed that Butterfield had consulted experienced Indian 
agents before selling arms to the Indians. William W. Bent, E. W. 


8. Crawford, Kansas in the Sixties, p. 288. 


4. House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 40, 39 Cong., 2 sess., Sherman to Hancock, 
January 26, 1867. 

5. Ibid., Grant to Stanton, February 1, 1867. 

6. Ibid., No. 41, 39 Cong., 2 sess. 
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Wyncoop, and Col. J. H. Leavenworth had addressed a circular 
letter to the new trader informing him that he was authorized to sell 
arms or ammunition to any Indians that were at peace with and re- 
ceiving annuities from the United States.’ Feeling that he had re- 
ceived official consent, Butterfield accordingly had gone ahead with 
his sales, since the Cheyennes and Arapahoes were receiving annui- 
ties and so were technically at peace. 

While congress was debating the question in committee, the prac- 
tice of evading the law had continued. Gov. 8. J. Crawford, while 
in Washington in April, 1867, visited the Interior Department and 
roundly denounced it for supplying the Indians with arms and am- 
munition to be used against frontier people. The secretary promised 
that arms would not be issued to the tribes that were on the war- 
path. This promise was then immediately broken.’ Indian supplies 
were sent to Atchison in July consigned to the Cheyennes and Arap- 
ahoes who were on the warpath. Hearing of the presence of the 
supply train in Kansas, Governor Crawford telegraphed General 
Sherman and threatened to have it burned unless the War Depart- 
ment prevented the supplies from reaching the Indians. Sherman 
therefore ordered the cavalry from Fort Riley to capture the train 
and store the supplies in Fort Larned. There they remained until 
October, when the Peace Commission distributed them to the In- 
dians at Medicine Lodge.® 

His indignation once aroused, Governor Crawford was relentless 
in his persecution of Indian traders and agents. Having learned 
that one of Colonel Leavenworth’s traders at Wichita was supplying 
the Kiowas and Comanches with arms and ammunition, the gover- 
nor made a public statement denouncing such practices. The trader, 
J. R. Mead, then wrote Crawford in an aggrieved tone, denying 
everything. Crawford sent a scorching reply on September 4, 1867. 
Extracts from the letter follow: 


“You, I am informed, are one of his (Leavenworth’s) traders. If such be the 
fact, it is doubtless to your mutual interest to codperate with each other in 
explaining and covering up as far as possible the damnable outrages committed 
by agent traders and Indians during the present year.” 


The governor then proceeded to tell Mead that arms and ammu- 
nition had been passing into the Indian country all summer by way 
of the mouth of the Little Arkansas. Crawford warned Mead not to 


7. This letter was inclosed by Sherman to Grant.—Ibid., No. 40, 39 Cong., 2 sess. 
8. Crawford, Kansas in the Sixties, pp. 249, 250. 
9. Ibid., p. 261. 
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ship any more arms to the Indians, and closed with this: “The 
Kiowa or Comanche Indian who has committed most fiendish out- 
rages in Kansas is no worse than his agent who represents him as at 
peace, or the trader who furnishes him with supplies which enable 
him to execute his designs.” 

With this history of the previous year as a warning, General 
Sheridan refused to deliver more arms to the Indians in the spring 
of 1868. 

The month of June, 1868, brought the biggest Indian scare that 
Kansans ever witnessed. On June 3, citizens of Marion county and 
vicinity received warning that a large band of Indians Was ap- 
proaching. Settlers from miles around flocked into Marion Centre 
for protection. The Indians appeared, some three hundred strong, 
but passed by the frightened town without molesting it. Farm 
houses were ransacked and stock killed by the invaders."! The ob- 
jective of this Cheyenne raid was the Kaw Indian reservation at 
Council Grove. On June 5 the Cheyennes, led by Tall Bull, ar- 
rived and attacked the Kaws. After a long-drawn-out battle in 
which few fatalities occurred the Cheyennes were driven off and 
headed westward, committing petty outrages as they went. 

Instantly the entire east-central portion of the state was aroused. 
Armed bodies of citizens collected in Morris, Lyon, and Chase coun- 
ties, but the men were entirely without organization and recognized 
no one as commander.’? Not knowing where the Indians would 
strike next, the suspense was terrible to the people in the region. 
Efforts to allay their fears were made by the newspapers. It was 
soon discovered that the Cheyenne raid was aimed only at the Kaws, 
and that the motive back of it was retaliation for the death of seven 
Cheyennes at the hands of the Kaws the previous summer."® 

The chief result of the raid was that the state government, in 
codperation with the federal military authorities, evolved a more 
effective system of frontier protection. As an emergency measure 
General Sheridan dispatched cavalry from Forts Harker and Riley 
to the Council Grove vicinity.1* On June 8 the general ordered that 
fifteen thousand rounds of ammunition be shipped to Governor 


10. Correspondence of Kansas Governors, Crawford (Copy Book), pp. 54-57. Archives, 
Kansas State Historical Society. Hereafter cited C. K. G., Crawford (Copy Book). 


11. Bulletin from Cottonwood Falls, June 8, 1868, in Kansas State Record, Topeka, June 
6, 1868. 


12. Ibid., June 7, 1868. 
18. Ibid., editorial. 
14. Sheridan to Crawford, June 5, 1868, C. K. G., Crawford (Telegrams), p. 75. 
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Crawford for distribution among the frontier settlers."° Four days 
later J. B. McAfee, adjutant general of Kansas, left Topeka in 
order to distribute the ammunition and arms provided by Sheridan. 
McAfee also had instructions to organize a company of reserve 
cavalry.!® 

For permanent protection of the western border Sheridan decided 
to organize a cavalry patrol by establishing temporary camps in the 
exposed region. Prior to the raid a cavalry company had been 
stationed at the mouth of the Little Arkansas.'7 On June 20 Sheri- 
dan informed Crawford that another company had been posted at 
the Kaw crossing of the Santa Fé trail on the Cottonwood river near 
Marion.'* The two companies in coéperation with the troops at 
Fort Harker thus patrolled the border from Fort Harker south to 
Wichita. 

These precautions were in line with the demands of the settlers 
of the region and did much to relieve their anxiety. The War De- 
partment also aided by issuing an order directing the commanders 
of departments to use their own judgment in issuing ammunition to 
state and territorial authorities for frontier protection.2® It suited 
the people of Kansas to have this power in the hands of General 


Sheridan rather than the War Department, since they had great 
confidence in the good judgment and coéperative spirit of “Little 
Phil.” 


Tall Bull’s Council Grove raid proved costly to the Cheyennes 
because it prevented them from collecting their annuity, arms and 
ammunition for a time. By the middle of July, however, the Indians 
appeared in large numbers at Fort Larned and threatened to storm 
the fort and take the arms by force.2° Had not General Sully main- 
tained a bold front the hostiles might have carried their threats into 
action.24 Finally the tribes deserted the fort, but the general im- 
pression among the military officers was that they intended to re- 
turn after placing their women and children in positions of safety.** 
Shortly afterwards the Indians came back. This time, by astute 
diplomacy, they were able to get the desired arms. They promised 

15. Ibid., Sheridan to Ward Burlingame, June 8, 1868, p. 76. 

16. Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, June 12, 1868. 


17. Sheridan to Crawford, May 27, 1868, C. K. G., Crawford (Telegrams), p. 73. 


18. Telegram, Sheridan to Crawford, cited by the Daily Kansas State Record, June 
, 1868. 


19. Letter from War Department to Sen. E. G. Ross, of Kansas, June 19, 1868, Adju- 
tant General’s Correspondence, 1868 (Kansas), Archives, Kansas State Historical Society. 


20. Daily Kansas State Record, July 21, 1868. 
21. Atchison Daily Free Press, July 27, 1868. 
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to use the arms for hunting purposes only, claiming that they needed 
more ammunition in order to hunt on their way south in the autumn. 
Gen. Alfred Sully was completely hoodwinked by their fair promises, 
and accordingly issued the arms. By August 3 the last of the arms 
were distributed. Immediately the Indians left for parts unknown.” 

At the first hint of trouble, Col. Thomas Murphy, superintendent 
of Indian affairs for the Central Superintendency, had gone to Lar- 
ned to investigate the situation. He found the Indians irritable and 
sullen because of the nondelivery of arms and ammunition. When 
he left conditions were quiet. Colonel Murphy therefore was able 
to announce to the press on August 5 that an Indian outbreak was 
unlikely to occur and that the Indians were convinced of their own 
inability to continue hostilities against the whites.** While the 
colonel was publishing this statement a band of approximately two 
hundred Cheyennes was on the warpath under the command of the 
Dog Soldier chief, Red Nose, and The-man-who-breaks-the-marrow- 
bones, a prominent member of Black Kettle’s band. Nearly all the 
Cheyenne bands were represented in this war party.*> Beginning 
on the Smoky Hill valley and Kansas Pacific railroad, the Indians 
swept northward to the Saline and thence to the Solomon and Re- 
publican valleys. In the course of a few days they had killed at 
least a dozen settlers, outraged several women, some of whom were 
carried into captivity, burned and ransacked houses, stolen stock, 
driven hundreds of settlers from the region and paralyzed the citi- 
zens of northern Kansas with fright.?® 

First news of the raid reached Topeka on August 15. Colonel 
McAfee and Governor Crawford at once hastened to the exposed 
regions in order to make preparations for arming and organizing 
the settlers for defense. Fortunately for the Asher creek settlement, 
Colonel McAfee had delivered them a shipment of arms before the 
raid. They were thus able to drive the Indians away. McAfee 
toured the settlements for several days, organizing, arming and 
providing for the destitute.2” All attempts at pursuing the raiders 

23. Major Wyncoop, Indian agent at Fort Larned, has stated that the arms were de- 
livered on August 9. He also maintained that the war party which committed the Saline- 
Solomon raid left Larned before the arms were issued. Not knowing of the issue they were 
angry because the government had not given them their promised weapons. See correspond - 


ence upon this subject in Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1868, Pp. 70. See, 
also, Sheridan, Personal Memoirs, v. Il, p. 289; Rister, The Southwestern Frontier, p. 107. 


24. Atchison Daily Free Press, August 5, 1868. 

25. Testimony of Edmund Guerriere, half-breed Cheyenne, Report of the Secretary of 
War, 41 Cong., 2 sess., p. 47. 

26. Daily Kansas State Record, August 15-19, 1868. 

27. Ibid. 
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failed. Governor Crawford hastily organized a volunteer company 
at Salina, but it was too late to accomplish much.** On August 
17 Crawford appealed to President Johnson for aid. In his message 
the governor asked not only for assistance but requested: (1) That 
the Kiowas, Comanches, Arapahoes, Cheyennes, and Apaches be 
driven from Kansas; (2) That the President keep the Indian 
Commission at home; (3) That the government stop issuing arms 
and ammunition to the Indians. Crawford promised the coépera- 
tion of Kansas in any effort to drive the Indians from the state. 
His message was referred to General Sherman who ordered im- 
mediate action.2® Regular troops were rushed to the scene of the 
raids by command of General Sheridan. Troops stationed on the 
Little Arkansas and detachments from Forts Riley and Harker were 
at once transferred to the Saline and Solomon region.*® Sheridan 
then ordered General Sully to erect block houses on the Saline, 
Solomon, and Republican. These forts were garrisoned with in- 
fantry while the region lying between the posts was patrolled by 
cavalry.“ On August 21 Sheridan informed Crawford that he 
would order all the Indians to their reservations. The order was 
issued two days later. 

After a week of intense excitement Kansas realized that the worst 
was over. Settlers accordingly returned to their claims, and life 
went on as before. One beneficial result of the raid was that the 
settlers and the military became better prepared to withstand 
future Indian depredations in the region. By October the inhabit- 
ants of north-central Kansas were so destitute as a result of Indian 
raids and crop failures that it became necessary to send them 
financial relief. Various organizations in the eastern part of the 
state put on campaigns and raised funds to enable these pioneers 
to remain on their claims through the winter.*? 

Governor Crawford's appeal to the President evidently produced 
results. The War Department was given a free hand to prosecute 
the Indian war to a finish. Even the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs approved of punishing the guilty.** The Indians in Sep- 
tember resumed their depredations in earnest. Comanches and 
Kiowas made a dash at Fort Dodge on September 3, killing four 
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soldiers and wounding seventeen before being driven off.** A 
Mexican wagon train was attacked on the Santa Fé trail near Fort 
Dodge by Cheyennes and Arapahoes. Sixteen of the Mexicans 
were reported killed and scalped.** Farther north, along the Smoky 
Hill and South Platte, the Cheyennes pursued their methods of 
previous years. Great excitement prevailed in Denver, and Gov. 
A. C. Hunt, of Colorado, organized a volunteer company to protect 
the stage lines.** 

On September 7 Sheridan ordered General Sully to invade the 
region south of the Arkansas river to make war on the families and 
run off the stock of the Cheyennes and their allies. At nearly the 
same time Col. George A. Forsyth was ordered to operate against 
the Cheyennes in the vicinity of Fort Wallace. Forsyth headed 
an organization of frontier scouts which was formed on August 24 
by authority of General Sheridan. The scouts were all experienced 
plainsmen and buffalo hunters who had been recruited at Forts 
Harker and Wallace by Lieut. Fred Beecher.** 

Scouts had reported to Sheridan that a band of Indians not ex- 
ceeding two hundred fifty was encamped on the western frontier 
of Kansas. The Indians attacked a wagon train near Sheridan, 
on the Smoky Hill route, and fled northward. Forsyth’s company 
at once left Fort Wallace in pursuit of the raiders. After six days 
marching they camped on Arickaree creek in northeastern Colorado. 
On the morning of September 17 the camp was attacked by a large 
force of Cheyennes and Sioux. For six days the little band with- 
stood both the warriors and slow starvation until rescued by Col. 
John C. Carpenter and the Tenth cavalry.** The conflict is gen- 
erally known as the Battle of Beecher’s Island, in honor of Lieut. 
Fred Beecher, who died there. 

Numerous contradictory accounts have been written of this battle. 
Estimates of the number of Indians vary from four hundred fifty to 
two thousand, while statistics on the number of Indian dead and 
wounded have been similarly divergent. Forsyth numbered the In- 
dians at approximately four hundred fifty and reported that at least 
thirty-five were killed and many more wounded.*® Governor Craw- 
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ford estimated the Indians at eight hundred.” Newspaper ac- 
counts of the battle stated that there were from six hundred to seven 
hundred Indians well armed with Spencer carbines and heavy rifles. 
Stories written by participants in the battle differ considerably, al- 
though all agree that the Indian casualties were heavy. Tom 
Murphy, one of Forsyth’s scouts, writing years afterwards, said that 
it was impossible to tell in the confusion of battle how many Indians 
fell. In 1870 Mr. Murphy met Phil McClosky, a trader to the 
Comanches, who had been with the Indians before and after the 
battle and had heard them discussing it. McClosky told Murphy 
that three hundred sixty Indians were killed on the Arickaree.*! 
Another scout, Louis McLaughlin, believed that the Indian death 
rate must have been heavy since sixty-eight Cheyenne bodies were 
found by Carpenter’s troops on their way to rescue Forsyth. Mc- 
Laughlin stated that more Sioux than Cheyennes participated in the 
battle and that they lost more heavily than did their southern 
allies.*2 The highest statistics encountered were printed in a Kan- 
sas newspaper of comparatively recent times. This paper placed the 
number of Indians engaged in the battle at two thousand and esti- 
mated the dead at seven or eight hundred.** Standing alone against 
this array of figures is George Bird Grinnell’s account. Mr. Grin- 
nell has suggested that stories of the battle written by the white 
participants are colored by their own imaginations and is of the 
opinion that the Indians’ accounts to him are much more reliable. 
According to the Cheyenne version, which Grinnell relates, there were 
about six hundred Indians in the battle and only nine killed. The 
Cheyennes have even gone so far as to name the Indians who fell.** 

While it seems almost impossible to decide between such conflict- 
ing statements, a bit of logic may help solve the problem. Obviously 
the Indians must have numbered between four hundred fifty and 
eight hundred since most of the estimates range thereabouts. It is 
infringing upon a person’s credulity, however, to state that several 
hundred Indians fell in the conflict. Equally ridiculous is it to 
maintain that fifty sharp-shooting plainsmen, armed with seven-shot 
repeaters, could kill only nine Indians in six days of battle and siege. 
As a consequence, until some better proof to the contrary can be 
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furnished, the official report of Colonel Forsyth sounds most plaus- 
ible. The chief value of Forsyth’s victory is that it broke up a large 
concentration of Indians which otherwise might have done consid- 
erable damage to overland travel and the frontier settlements in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. 

While Forsyth and his men were on the march toward the Aricka- 
ree, preparations were being made in Kansas for a strong offensive 
against the Indian strongholds to the south. In order to invade the 
Indian country with any sizable force it was necessary to relieve 
many of the regulars who were engaged in patrol and scout duty. 
To meet this need the First Frontier battalion was organized from 
the militia of Kansas. For some time Governor Crawford had been 
urging General Sheridan to accept a battalion of militia for frontier 
duty, but up to September 11, 1868, his offers had been rejected.” 
On September 9 Sheridan had sent a long telegram to Crawford an- 
nouncing Sully’s movements south of the Arkansas and once more 
refusing the militia battalion. Sheridan said that he was not yet 
convinced there was a necessity for such troops, but that if he dis- 
covered his regulars were insufficient he would call upon Crawford 
for aid. In the meantime he asked that the people of Kansas have 
more patience and their Indian troubles would be settled perma- 
nently. It was impossible, Sheridan added, to protect every house 
and person on the frontier. Small parties of whites who carelessly 
exposed themselves to danger would have to take the consequences.*® 

Sheridan apparently changed his mind about the militia battalion 
following fresh Indian disturbances, since he finally acquiesced to 
Crawford’s plan. On September 11 the governor had telegraphed 
Sheridan as follows: 

“Will you issue to me five hundred stand of Spencer carbines with ac- 
coutrements and ammunition? If so, and you will supply rations, I will at 
once organize a battalion of picked men well mounted to guard the border 
from the Republican to the Arkansas.” 47 

In his acceptance Sheridan stated that Crawford’s proposition 
would enable him to use seven companies of regulars who had been 
patrolling the frontier.** Adjutant General McAfee on September 
15 informed Governor Crawford that Sheridan would order the 

45. Possibly Crawford was influenced by a letter from Major Armes, of Sheridan’s staff, 
who secretly informed him that Sheridan was short of regulars and needed the aid of Kan- 
—— to Crawford, September 8, 1868, C. K. G., Crawford. (Incoming 
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guns from Fort Leavenworth and sixty days’ rations from Fort 
Harker to be sent immediately to Salina, where the battalion was to 
organize. He added that Sheridan wanted the battalion in the field 
as soon as possible, since the seven companies of regular soldiers 
were needed on the plains at once.*® 

The next day Governor Crawford issued his proclamation for 
volunteers. Instructions were also telegraphed to recruiting officers. 
Organization plans called for five companies of cavalry to enlist 
for three months’ service with possibilities of only sixty days’ service 
required. Each recruit was expected to furnish his own horse. 
Guns and ammunition were to be supplied by the United States 
through General Sheridan.®® After assembling at Salina, the head- . 
quarters for arms, supplies, and enlistments, the companies were 
ordered to their respective stations. One company each was sta- 
tioned in the following localities: Lake Sibley, Solomon Valley, 
Salina, Marion Centre, and Topeka.5! The Topeka company was 
evidently held in reserve to reinforce the troops at other points. 

The period from the sixteenth to the twenty-eighth of September 
was spent in preparation. Before the battalion was fully recruited 
and outfitted a call came from Sheridan to send the first company 
organized to the southwest frontier. Reports had reached Sheridan 
that a war party of Cheyennes and Arapahoes had crossed the 
Arkansas east of the Great Bend.®* Shortly afterwards Crawford 
was notified by Sheridan that the supposed Indian raid was a false 
report.5* On September 26 Sheridan wired Crawford to relieve his 
troops on the Saline and Republican as soon as possible.** Two 
days later the first militia company marched away to the south- 
west. The other soon followed, and they assumed their respective 
positions along the line of patrol which extended from Nebraska 
south to Wichita. Good work was performed by this frontier 
battalion. No Indian depredations were committed during its sixty 
days of service except for one small raid on the Solomon in which 
four men were killed, one wounded, and a woman taken captive. 

After sixty days’ rations had been consumed, Adjutant General 
McAfee asked Sheridan if he wanted the battalion disbanded. 
Sheridan replied that he would ask authority for more rations. 
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Soon after, however, he left Fort Hays to take the field against 
the Indians. Upon referring the question to General Sherman, 
McAfee received a refusal; consequently the Frontier battalion 
was ordered home by Colonel McAfee in the latter part of Novem- 
ber. Many of the soldiers were wholly destitute of winter clothing 
and both horses and men were near starvation when mustered out.™ 
It was really unnecessary to keep the men in service any longer, 
since by November the Indians had practically withdrawn from the 
state and Sheridan was carrying the war to them in a winter 
campaign. Many of the men in the battalion, however, seemed to 
think otherwise. On November 26, Gov. Nehemiah Green, who had 
succeeded Crawford, received a petition from members of the battal- 
ion near Salina. Permission was asked of the governor to retain 
one hundred men for a period of thirty more days with authority 
to drive all Indian hostiles outside the state. The petition further 
requested that they be rationed by the state and allowed to retain 
their arms. The reason given for this desire to extend their time of 
service was that four hundred Cheyennes and Arapahoes were in 
the Saline valley.*® 

Colonel McAfee, in order to fulfill this request, called upon the 
post adjutant at Fort Harker to issue more rations. His suggestion 
was promptly rejected by the adjutant, who stated that the issuance 
of rations to state militia was unauthorized and could not be com- 
plied with.5* State officials seemed willing to keep the militia out 
as long as the United States government furnished the rations. 
On the other hand, when the burden of rationing the troops fell to 
the lot of the state treasury the Indian danger at once became 
negligible and the militia was withdrawn. 

It is extremely doubtful if the Indians reported on the Saline 
were Cheyennes and Arapahoes. It is even possible that there were 
no Indians in that region at the time. One month previous, Maj. 
George B. Jenness, of the Frontier battalion, had reported that the 
only hostile Indians remaining in northwestern Kansas were the 
Sioux on the Republican river, all Cheyenne and Arapahoe bands 
having gone into winter quarters.®* 

The last big Indian fight of the year in Kansas occurred on 
October 18, when Colonel Carpenter and the Tenth cavalry ex- 
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changed blows with a large party of Cheyennes and Arapahoes near 
Buffalo Station, sixty miles west of Fort Hays. Nine Indians were 
killed and thirty wounded. Carpenter’s losses were three wounded.®® 
On October 30 Indians derailed six cars of a Kansas Pacific ex- 
cursion train near Grinnell, Kan., but no one was hurt. Colored 
troops charged on the Indians and drove them away. 

Sheridan’s winter campaign against the Cheyennes had been fore- 
shadowed on September 11 when he called upon Governor Craw- 
ford for the Frontier battalion. It was also predicted by General 
Sherman in the following prophetic statement: “When winter 
starves their [the Indians’] ponies, they will want a truce and 
shan’t have it, unless the civil influence compels me again as it did 
last winter.”®' General Sully’s September campaign south of the 
Arkansas had not succeeded in crushing the Indians. In fact, Sully 
himself was hard pressed before he managed to get back to Fort 
Dodge. Gen. W. B. Hazen at Fort Larned attempted on September 
19 and 20 to come to terms with the Kiowas and Comanches, but 
he failed to secure either peace or their removal to their reservation.®” 
The Indians “worked” Hazen, as they previously had hoodwinked 
Sully, and obtained arms and ammunition with which they promptly 
took the warpath.** Continued Indian depredations after Sheridan 
had ordered the Indians out of Kansas exasperated the military 
authorities, Sherman finally authorizing Sheridan to proceed on a 
winter offensive. 

On October 8 Sheridan informed Governor Crawford of his recent 
orders and called upon Kansas for a regiment of volunteer cavalry 
to serve six months.** The Indian Peace Commission having sus- 
tained the war policy, military preparations could go forward with- 
out fear of interruption. Sheridan’s plans for the Kansas volun- 
teers were that the cavalry should muster in Topeka and march 
overland to Camp Supply, in Indian territory, where they were to 
unite with Sheridan’s forces from Fort Hays and Fort Dodge. Upon 
receipt of Sheridan’s request Governor Crawford issued a proclama- 
tion calling for volunteers. 
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The response was instantaneous. Letters and telegrams came 
from all over the state offering services of officers and men. On 
October 20, 1868, company A was mustered in at Topeka. Other 
companies were rapidly added to the ranks until the regiment was 
complete. On November 4 Governor Crawford resigned his office to 
take command of the expedition.** The next day the Nineteenth 
Kansas cavalry began the long trek across the plains to meet Sheri- 
dan. The regiment reached Camp Supply on November 26, after 
suffering great hardships. Freezing weather and lack of food killed 
many of their horses; consequently nearly half the regiment finished 
the campaign as infantry. Before the Nineteenth arrived Gen. 
George A. Custer, with his Seventh cavalry, had advanced south- 
ward to the Washita river and destroyed Black Kettle’s Cheyenne 
village.® 

Custer’s work on the Washita was but a part of the campaign 
plan of Sheridan. The entire plan called for the concerted operation 
of three separate columns of troops from Fort Hays, Kan., Fort 
Lyon, Colo., and Fort Bascom, New Mex. Col. A. W. Evans, with 
six cavalry troops and two infantry companies, was to leave Fort 
Bascom and work down the Canadian river. Gen. E. A. Carr and 
seven troops of Fifth cavalry were scheduled to march southeast 
from Fort Lyon to the North Canadian. Sheridan, with the main 
force, expected to strike the Indian villages along the Washita river. 
The three columns planned to converge and punish the Indians in 
a series of decisive engagements. The aims of the campaign were to 
force the Indians on their reservations and, if that failed, to show 
them that they would have no security winter or summer unless they 
respected the laws of peace and humanity.® 

The battle of the Washita has received so much publicity that 
only the main facts of the affair need be told. On the morning of 
November 27, after having followed the trail of a returning war 
party, Custer’s men surrounded the sleeping village. At dawn the 
charge was sounded and the cavalry swept down upon the surprised 
Indians, driving them from their tepees. The Cheyennes never had 
a chance and were badly beaten. Black Kettle, their chief, fell at 
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the first onslaught. Custer’s men destroyed the village and killed 
the captured pony herd. Unknown to Custer, the entire valley 
below the Cheyenne village was full of Indians—Arapahoes, Kiowas 
and Comanches. These Indians, hearing the sounds of battle, came 
to the rescue of their Cheyenne friends. Seeing such overwhelming 
numbers arriving, Custer very prudently withdrew and marched 
back to Camp Supply. Statistics of the battle are greatly at vari- 
ance. In his report Custer stated that one hundred three warriors 
were killed and fifty-three women and children captured. The 
Indians themselves told Gen. B. H. Grierson in 1869 that the Chey- 
enne loss was thirteen men, sixteen women, and nine children.” 
Custer’s own losses were nineteen killed and thirteen wounded.”! 

Much controversy has existed since the Washita battle as to 
whether or not Black Kettle’s band deserved what befell them. 
Sheridan himself thought that Black Kettle deserved what he got 
since he had freely encouraged the Saline and Solomon raids, even 
though he did not personally participate in them.” In his report to 
the Secretary of War Sheridan referred to the Cheyenne chief in the 
following uncomplimentary fashion: 

“Black Kettle, . . . a worn-out and worthless old cypher, was said to be 
friendly; but when I sent him word to come to Dodge before any of the troops 
had commenced operations, saying that I would feed and protect himself and 
family, he refused, . . . He was also with the band on Walnut creek, where 
they made their medicine, or held their devilish incantations previous to the 
party setting out to massacre the settlers.”’73 

Other references to Black Kettle have been more kindly. William 
Windom, of Minnesota, during debate in the house of representa- 
tives, mentioned “Black Kettle and his friendly band.’"* George 
Bird Grinnell has cited Black Kettle as a fine example of a patriot 
and has eulogized him in these words: “Black Kettle was a striking 
example of a consistently friendly Indian, who, because he was 
friendly and because his whereabouts was usually known, was pun- 
ished for the acts of people whom it was supposed he could con- 
tro].”"5 

J. R. Mead, writing in the Wichita Eagle many years after the 
battle, called the Washita affair a massacre of innocent Indians. 
The writer declared that Black Kettle was not a hostile and never 
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had been, that General Hazen had given the chief a letter guaran- 
teeing him and his band protection, and that when William Griffen- 
stein, a friendly trader and afterwards mayor of Wichita, accused 
Sheridan of striking a camp of friendly Indians he was ordered out 
of the Indian territory by Sheridan and threatened with hanging if 
he returned.”® 

The best statement on the mooted question has been offered by 
George Bent, the half-breed Cheyenne. Bent said that Black Kettle 
himself was friendly, but that the Cheyenne raiders on the Saline 
and Solomon joined Black Kettle’s camp, making it appear that the 
band was hostile."7 Little Raven, an Arapahoe chief, testified on 
April 9, 1869, before Genera! Grierson that the Cheyennes and Arap- 
ahoes did not understand where their reservation was located. The 
Arapahoe chieftain thought Custer’s attack was due to the fact that 
the Indians were off their reservation.™* 

On December 7 Sheridan’s entire force left Camp Supply and ad- 
vanced to the Washita. Upon their approach the Indians broke 
camp and fled, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes retreating southward 
while the Kiowas and Comanches headed for the Wichita moun- 
tains. Sheridan followed the latter group after having thoroughly 
explored the site of the Washita battlefield..* The expedition over- 
took the fleeing Indians on December 17 near Fort Cobb. While 
preparing to strike the Kiowa village, Sheridan was stopped by a 
message sent from Fort Cobb by General Hazen. The latter in- 
formed Sheridan that the Indians had surrendered to the Interior 
Department and that they were not hostile.*° Once more the con- 
flict of authority between the War and Interior Departments pre- 
vented decisive military action. Sheridan was very angry at Hazen 
for interfering because he believed that the Kiowas richly deserved 
a severe trouncing.*! Hazen, of course, was acting under orders, 
since he had been detailed by both the War Department and the 
Indian Bureau to take charge of the arrangements for bringing about 
peace and putting the Kiowa and Comanche Indians on their reser- 
vation. The difficulty was that Hazen’s and Sheridan’s instructions 
were not in harmony. Hazen had regarded the Cheyennes and 
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Arapahoes only as being hostile. He had therefore refused to allow 
them to come in to Fort Cobb and make peace, although Black 
Kettle and a delegation had appeared for that purpose shortly be- 
fore Custer’s attack.®* 

Although professing friendship, the wily Kiowas and Comanches 
endeavored to escape Sheridan and flee southward. By a bit of 
stratagem Sheridan prevented this and managed to accomplish a 
complete surrender. Sheridan’s method was quite simple but effec- 
tive. It consisted of capturing Satanta and Lone Wolf, the principal 
Kiowa chiefs, and threatening to hang them.™ 

The backbone of the Indian rebellion was broken on December 25 
when Colonel Evans completely crushed the last hostile band of 
Comanches on the Canadian river. This had its effect upon the 
Cheyennes and the Arapahoes who were still at large. At midnight 
on December 31 a delegation of chiefs from these tribes came into 
Fort Cobb begging for peace. They reported that their tribes were 
in mourning for their losses . . . their people starving, ponies 
dying, dogs all eaten up, no buffalo. Sheridan accepted their un- 
conditional surrender and decided to punish them justly. “I can 
scarcely make error in any punishment awarded, for all have blood 
upon their hands,” he firmly asserted.®4 

The year thus ended with fair prospects of the Indian wars in 
Kansas soon coming to a close. In the meantime Governor Green 
of Kansas had appealed to General Sully to place a permanent 
patrol of troops on the Saline and Solomon. Sully answered by 
sending one hundred fifty regulars to the region and promised to 
keep men there in the future.** No outbreaks occurred in that sec- 
tion until the following spring. The close of the year found the 
Nineteenth Kansas cavalry in good condition with forty-six officers 
and 1,112 men on duty.* 


1869. 


Throughout the winter months of the new year Sheridan’s cam- 
paign continued. By the end of March the Indians had all been 
forced upon their reservations and the war was practically over so 
far as the southern tribes were concerned. There still remained in 
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Kansas the danger of depredations from the Sioux, Northern Chey- 
enne and Dog Soldier bands, who usually spent part of each year 
hunting buffalo along the Smoky Hill and Republican. As a con- 
sequence, renewed outbreaks occurred and Governor Harvey was 
compelled to follow the example of Crawford in calling out a 
militia battalion for frontier duty. Pawnees and Osages also gave 
some trouble. In general, though, the Indian raids were much less 
serious than those of 1864 to 1868. 

Sheridan remained camped at Fort Cobb for several weeks, after 
which he moved farther south to the Wichita mountains. Near the 
latter he established Fort Sill. The Cheyennes had not remained 
true to their peace pledge. Part of them and nearly all of the 
Arapahoes gave themselves up, but Little Robe and the remainder 
of the tribe refused to come in. With this band were two captive 
white women, victims of the Saline-Solomon raids of the previous 
summer. Sheridan and Custer were especially anxious to recover 
these unfortunate captives. 

On March 2, 1869, the Seventh cavalry and the Nineteenth Kan- 
sas cavalry left Fort Sill under the respective commands of Gen. 
Geo. A. Custer and Col. Horace L. Moore, who had succeeded Gov- 
ernor Crawford in February. The object of the expedition was to 
recapture the captive women and force Little Robe’s band into 
submission. After an exhausting pursuit the Cheyennes were over- 
taken near the Staked Plains of Texas. Instead of destroying the 
Indians, as could easily have been done, Custer used diplomacy in 
order to recapture the women. By a repetition of Sheridan’s “hang 
man” stunt, Custer frightened the chiefs into ordering the release 
of the women. Little Robe’s band then surrendered and returned 
to Camp Supply.** 

This affair closed the winter campaign. General Sheridan was 
called to Washington to become commander of the Military Division 
of the Missouri in place of Sherman, who had been appointed gen- 
eral in chief of the United States army upon Grant’s vacating that 
office for the presidency. In his report of the campaign Sheridan 
was able to say that all objectives had been accomplished. This 
meant that punishment had been inflicted, property destroyed, the 
Indians disabused of the idea that winter would bring security, and 
all tribes south of the Platte forced upon their reservations. 
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- When Gen. J. M. Schofield succeeded Sheridan as commander 


r of the Department of the Missouri on March 20, 1869, the winter 

- campaign had practically ended and the troops were en route to 

$ their usual stations.*® The Nineteenth Kansas was ordered to Fort 
Hays on March 31, and was mustered out April 18. Only one man 

e of the regiment was killed in service. 

8 Indian affairs by this time were fairly well settled. The Arapa- 


hoes were located at Camp Supply in complete submission. The 
Comanches, Kiowas and Apaches were on their reservation. The 


r 
e Cheyennes had promised to make their submission in a short time, 
d but dissension was rife in their ranks. The Dog Soldier bands under 
e Tall Bull refused to make peace, whereas the majority of the tribe 
Q had tasted enough of war and favored accepting the reservation. As 


a consequence the tribe divided, Tall Bull and 250 warriors with 
their families joining the Sioux and Northern Cheyennes on the 
Republican, while Little Robe and the greater part of the tribe re- 
mained in Indian territory and were ultimately provided with a 
reservation in the vicinity of Camp Supply.” 

Tall Bull and his cohorts on the Republican were not content to 
let matters rest. On May 21, 1869, Sioux and Cheyennes made a 
raid in Republic county, killing thirteen persons and taking two 


7 women and a child captive.*? On May 29 Indians attacked the 
Kansas Pacific railroad near Fossil creek. Two miles of track 
a were torn up, a train was ditched and traffic held up for nearly a 
‘ day.** The next day the Saline valley was victim of a raid nearly 


identical to that of May 21. Thirteen people were killed and 
8 wounded and two more women were captured.” 
General Custer immediately left Fort Hays in pursuit, but failed 





d to catch the Indians. It remained for Major General Carr to ad- 
minister the final blow to Tall Bull’s band. Carr with his Fifth 
» cavalry had been operating under Gen. C. C. Augur in the Platte 
a division of the Department of the Missouri. On July 11, Carr 
- with seven companies of cavalry and one hundred fifty Pawnee 
it scouts under Major North, completely destroyed Tall Bull’s village 
2 at Summit Springs, Colo. Tall Bull was killed and his band nearly 
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annihilated. Hearing of this, the Cheyennes in Indian territory 
hastened to Fort Supply to make peace. The remnants of Tall 
Bull’s tribe drifted in later and begged for peace. As a result there 
were no hostile Indians left on the plains of Kansas and Colorado.” 

While the Nineteenth cavalry had been pursuing Little Robe’s 
band in Texas, Indian affairs in Kansas were not entirely quiet. In 
January General Sully warned Gov. James M. Harvey that hostile 
Indians had recently been seen near Hays. Sully believed that the 
exposed settlers should be warned. He added that all of his spare 
cavalry was engaged in patrol duty on the Saline and Solomon, but 
that more had been applied for.** Indians also were reported in 
February on the Smoky Hill west of Junction City.®%* Governor 
Harvey accordingly warned the settlements and ordered various 
frontiersmen to raise squads of scouts for defense. Colonel McAfee 
hastened towards the frontier to make arrangements for supplying 
these scouts with rations.*® Adjutant General McKeever, of Fort 
Leavenworth, on February 27 issued three thousand rounds of 
ammunition to Governor Harvey for distribution among frontier 
settlers.1° 

The Kansas state legislature took action in February and passed 
two measures for frontier protection. The first of these authorized 
the governor to call into immediate active service not more than 
two hundred state militia to be stationed at the most exposed points. 
To meet the expense of supplying this group of militia an act was 
passed providing for the issuance and sale of state bonds. Both of 
these acts were approved by Governor Harvey on February 26.1% 

After the Indian raids of May and June, the militia was again 
called into service. Four companies and a detachment were mustered 
in during July and stationed on the northwestern frontier. The 
Second Frontier battalion, as it was called, served until November 
20, 1869, when the final muster out occurred. Although originally 
organized with a roll of eleven officers and three hundred enlisted 
men, the number was gradually reduced as the Indian danger 
diminshed. Only one hundred fifteen remained at the final muster.’ 


95. George Bird Grinnell, Two Great Scouts and Their Pawnee Battalion, pp. 196-202. 
96. Schofield’s report, Report of the Secretary of War, 41 Cong., 2 sess., p. 68. 


97. Sulley to Governor Harvey, January 18, 1869, Adjutant General’s Correspondence, 
1869 (Kansas). 
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99. Ibid., January 20, 1869. 


100. Order from McKeever to commander at Fort Leavenworth, Adjutant General’s Cor- 
respondence, 1869 (Kansas). 


101. House Journal, Kansas State Legislature, 1869, pp. 722, 784, 786, 866, 917; Laws 
of Kansas, 1869, p. 169. 


102. Adjutant General’s Report, 1869, p. 7. 
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The four companies were located as follows: Company A at Spill- 
man creek, Saline valley; Company B at Plum creek, Solomon 
valley; Company C at Fisher creek, Solomon valley; Company D 
at the forks of Beaver creek and Republican river. The troops 
patrolled the border line effectively, but never came into contact 
with any large numbers of Indians. This was the last militia 
battalion ever called out to defend the Kansas frontier.’ 

Before the organization of the Second Frontier battalion Adjutant 
General Moorehouse had called into service several companies of 
regular militia. These were ordered by Governor Harvey to co- 
operate with the United States cavalry on the Solomon river fol- 
lowing an Indian attack near Minneapolis in June. Light ar- 
tillery from Fort Riley was also mounted and armed as cavalry at 
the request of the governor. The artillery men performed quite 
efficiently .1 

In addition to its troubles with the savage plains tribes Kansas 
suffered at the hands of its own reservation Indians. Numerous 
complaints reached Governor Harvey concerning petty depredations 
of Pawnees, Otoes and Osages. One Junction City citizen wanted 
the “scalawag Pawnees and Otoes” to be warned to keep clear of 
all settlements during times of Indian hostility because all Indians 
looked alike to white men and many of these “friendlies” were 
being killed as a result.1°* Cowley county settlers petitioned Harvey 
to protect them from Osages, who had driven off stock, burned a 
store, confiscated settlers’ claims, and in general acted arrogantly 
toward the white men in the region.*** Osages were also driving 
settlers off the Osage neutral lands during the year.?% 

In order to repay in a measure the Kansas settlers who had 
suffered at the hands of the Indians, the state legislature in 1869 
passed an act providing for a commission to investigate and allow 
claims of citizens for damages done by Indians in 1867-1868.!% 
The commission visited Ellsworth, Saline, Ottawa, Cloud and 
Mitchell counties and allowed a total of one hundred twenty claims 

108. A. T. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 211. 

104. Governor Harvey to Colonel Moorehouse, June 18, 1869, Adjutant General’s Cor- 
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105. Ward Burlingame to General Pape, May 20, 1870, C. K. G., Harvey (Letterpress 
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for an aggregate of $58,944.34. The number of offenses charged to 
various Indian tribes were as follows: Cheyennes, seventy-seven; 
Sioux, thirty-four; Pawnee, fifteen; Kiowa, nine; Arapahoe, seven; 
Comanche, one. In its tour of investigation the commission found 
many claims abandoned and fields deserted. In concluding its 
report the commission urged that all Indian tribes be excluded from 
the state, adding that until such measures were taken there could 
be no permanent feeling of security on the frontier." The claims 
audited by the commission were referred to congress for final pay- 
ment. 

Kansas in addition carried on some relief work in codéperation 
with the United States army. In February General Sully rationed 
the destitute settlers of the Saline and Solomon regions and then in- 
formed Governor Harvey of his investigations."41 General Sherman 
also sent an inspector to the locality, who in turn reported to the 
Kansas governor. In this report Gen. N. H. Davis, assistant in- 
spector general of the Department of the Missouri, announced that 
the government had provided for the immediate wants of the set- 
tlers by issuing food and clothing. The settlers, however, were in 
great need of seed wheat, which the military authorities were un- 
able to furnish; consequently he appealed to Governor Harvey to 
furnish it.“* As a result the Kansas state legislature on March 1 
passed an act authorizing the governor to purchase and distribute 
$15,000 worth of seed wheat to the destitute frontier citizens. The 
counties affected by the act were Clay, Cloud, Ellsworth, Lincoln, 
Marion, Mitchell, McPherson, Jewell, Ottawa, Republic, Saline and 
Washington.18 

War Department statistics for the years 1868-1869 indicated that 
these two years were the worst in the history of plains warfare in 
the Department of Missouri. Indian depredations for the period ran 
as follows: One hundred fifty-eight people murdered; sixteen 
wounded; forty-one scalped; fourteen women outraged; one man, 
four women, and seven children captured; twenty-four houses at- 
tacked and burned; twelve stage coaches attacked and impeded; 
four wagon trains destroyed; and eighteen Indians killed in these 
attacks, Statistics on conflicts between the Indians and the military 
were as follows: Number of engagements, eleven; total number of 
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Documents, No. 20, 41 Cong., 2 sess. 
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soldiers killed, thirty-five; total number of soldiers wounded, forty- 
nine; Indians killed, two hundred ninety-one; Indians wounded, two 
hundred fifty..* With the close of this period the worst Indian 
troubles in Kansas had ended, although the years that followed 
brought their toll of death and destruction to the venturesome pio- 
neers of the Jayhawk state. 


114. Report of the Secretary of War, 41 Cong., 2 sess., v. II, Part I, pp. 52-55. 





Kansas History as Published 
in the State Press 


Historical notes of early Stockton were published in a column 
entitled “In the Days of Old,” in the Rooks County Record, Stock- 
ton, December 17, 1931, and succeeding issues. The notes were 
gathered from an early newspaper file by F. E. Young. 


Interesting records gleaned from account books kept by Peter 
Robidoux, a storekeeper at Fort Wallace, were published in the Hois- 
ington Dispatch, December 17, 1931. The story, a reprint from the 
Oakley Graphic, named many early-day personalities who had ac- 
counts with Mr. Robidoux. 


Brief historical sketches of each of Kansas’ 105 counties pro- 
vided a daily feature for the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal-Post, start- 
ing with its issue of March 24, 1932. A page story of Jacob Achen- 
bach, builder of the Kiowa, Hardtner & Pacific and the Beaver, 
Meade & Englewood railroads, is also of interest to Kansans. It 
was published by the Journal-Post May 8. 


“Wichita From 1717 to 1900,” by E. V. Long, is published serially 
in the Wichita Independent. The first installment appeared May 
17, 1932. 


The Protection Post, starting with its issue of May 26, 1932, and 
the Wilmore News, commencing with its issue of June 3, published 
weekly the reminiscences of J. W. Dappert, an early-day surveyor 
in Comanche county. 


Emanuel Lutheran congregation of Hepler celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary May 29, 1932. A history of the organization was con- 
tributed by Rev. R. Hildebrandt to the Girard Press, June 2. 


An interview with “Our Doctor Mary” Bennett, now 80 years 
old, pioneer woman physician of Kansas, was published in the 
Greensburg News, June 2, 1932. The article was written by A. B. 
MacDonald and first appeared in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 


The St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran church of Alta Vista cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary June 12, 1932. A brief history 
of the church was published June 9 in the Alta Vista Journal. 


Early Washington county history was republished by the Wash- 
ington County Register, Washington, June 10, 1932. The material 
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was taken from an old state history. On June 24 the Register 
recorded the history of its post office. In the issues of August 5, 12 
and 19 the editor featured the names of prominent citizens active in 
various county organizations which had been in existence before 
1886. The papers had been preserved in a cornerstone box of the 
Washington county courthouse, which was recently razed. 


Stories of travel over “Old Trails of the Southwest,” by India H. 
Simmons, have been printed in the Dodge City Daily Globe, com- 
mencing with the issue of June 21, 1932. 


Reminiscences of prairie schooner days of the West, by Harry 
Johnson, were published in the Colony Free Press, June 23, 1932. 


Disastrous fires in Parsons’ history were recalled by Walter Buel, 
fire chief, in the Parsons Sun, June 23, 1932. 


Scott county historical notes have provided the Scott City News 
Chronicle with material for a regular front-page feature. The series 
started June 23, 1932, under the supervision of Elmer Epperson, 
director of the Scott County Historical Society and editor of the 
News Chronicle. Letters from pioneers and short paragraphs re- 
lating county facts are published. 


Impressions received by Finlay Ross, Ellsberry Martin and Dave 
D. Leahy on revisiting Caldwell, a city they visited many times a 
half century ago, were recorded by Leahy in his column “Random 
Recollections of Other Days,” appearing in the Wichita Sunday 
Eagle June 26, 1932. Life at old Runnymede was featured in his 
Eagle column July 10, and an article “Anecdotes of Barber County,” 
inspired by an interview with Tom McNeal, was published Sep- 
tember 4. 


Two interviews which W. W. Graves read at a meeting of the 
Neosho County Historical Society June 23, 1932, have been pub- 
lished in his St. Paul Journal. One, an interview with the late 
Francis M. Dinsmore, was published June 30. Mr. Dinsmore 
settled in East Lincoln in 1865. The other, an interview with 
Stephen C. Beck, early resident of St. Paul, who told of the found- 
ing of Erie, appeared July 21. 


At the death of James J. Peate, June 23, 1932, the Lincoln Sen- 
tinel-Republican and the Lincoln County News, Lincoln, in the 
issues of June 30, recalled his part in leading rescuers to Gen. George 
A. Forsyth and his band besieged on Beecher’s Island at the battle 
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of the Arickaree. Mr. Peate came to Kansas in 1866 and engaged 
in scouting duty. He later settled at Beverly, where he resided 
until his death. A memorial address was dedicated to Mr. Peate at 
the annual Beecher’s Island reunion, September 18. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Everest was observed 
with a community picnic, August 13, 1932. The Everest Enterprise 
published historical editions June 30 and July 7, commemorating 
the event. 


“The Story of Hutchinson and Reno County, Year by Year,” by 
Ed M. Moore, staff historian, was published in a 32-page illustrated 
historical supplement commemorating the sixtieth anniversary of 
the Hutchinson News, July 2, 1932. First settlers of Reno county, 
first churches, first hotels, first trains, first flour mill, first gas fran- 
chise, first electric street lights, Reno county’s “ghost” towns, names 
of pioneers still living in Reno county and a full-sized reproduction 
of the first edition of the News issued on July 4, 1872, were features 
of the supplement. 

A history of the Wichita Beacon was published July 3, 1932, as 
a part of the fourth anniversary edition commemorating its purchase 
by Max, Louis and John Levand. The Beacon was first established 
by F. A. Sowers and D. C. Millison on October 18, 1872. 


“The ‘Cowboy’ Struts Again in Dodge City” was the subject of 
a radio address by Henry L. Carey over KGNO recently. The ad- 
dress, in part, was published in the Dodge City Daily Globe, July 
6, 1932. 

“Early History of Cowley County,” by Nadina Carr, was a 
weekly feature of the Winfield Independent-Record from July 7 
through August 25, 1932. 

The story of the founding of Utica was told in the Hutchinson 
Herald, July 10, 1932, by Mrs. Ella Ferrell, one of the first settlers 
on the original townsite. The Utica Star-Courier reprinted the 
article on July 14. 

A two-column history of Alexander, Rush county, was published 
in the Alexander Booster, July 12, 1932. The first settlement was 
made by Alexander Harvey. 

The fifty-fourth anniversary edition of the Kingman Leader- 
Courier was published July 15, 1932, featuring pictures and stories 
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of early-day Kingman. The Leader-Courier was founded as the 
Kingman Mercury, June 14, 1878, and took its present name in 1889. 


Salina’s history was reviewed briefly by George T. Woolley in 
The Merchants Journal, Topeka, July 16, 1932, and was reprinted in 
the Salina Journal, July 18. Mr. Woolley came to Salina in 1867. 


A description of the breastworks at Battle Canyon, and the death 
of Col. Wm. H. Lewis, were recalled by Henry Howell in a letter 
published by the Scott City News Chronicle, July 21, 1932. 


Excerpts from the diary of the late Mrs. Z. N. Jackson, a Civil 
War nurse, were published in the Olathe Mirror, July 28, 1932. Al- 
though a resident of the South, Mrs. Jackson took up her duties with 
the Union forces while her husband fought with the Confederates. 
They were reunited after the war and settled in Kansas in 1868. 


“The Story of Our Shawnee Mission,” by William C. Scarritt, 
was published in The Northeast Johnson County Herald, Overland 
Park, July 28, 1932. The article was a résumé of an address given 
by Mr. Scarritt at the dedicatory services of the Shawnee Mission 
Indian Historical Society, held in Shawnee Mission last June. 


A Royal buffalo hunt in 1872, in which Grand Duke Alexis of 


Russia figured, was described by Sue Carmody Jones for the Topeka 
State Journal, August 6, 1932. The story was based on the manu- 
scripts of James Albert Hadley and “Chalk” Beeson, now in the 
possession of the Kansas State Historical Society. 


Fifty “lost” towns of Kansas were recalled by the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Journal-Post in a half-page feature article August 7, 1932. 


“When Times Were Really Hard in Kansas” was the title of a 
feature story published in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, August 14, 
1932. The article was based on a series of letters written by the late 
J. Hout Minnich from El Paso, Kan., covering the period from 
June 3, 1872, through 1874. 


A diary kept by the late Capt. J. H. Baker, of Palo Pinto county, 
Texas, recording a cattle drive to Wichita in 1869, was featured 
in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, August 21, 1932. The story was 
reprinted from an article by E. B. Ritchie in the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Cattleman. 


A special pictorial supplement commemorating the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the Newton Kansan-Republican was published August 
22, 1932. The edition featured Newton newspaper history. 

31—5605 
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“Some Early Lawrence History” was the title of a column ap- 
pearing in the Lawrence Democrat, August 25, 1932, which recalled 
Quantrill’s raid on the city in 1863. 


A brief interview with L. J. H. Wooden, one of the first editors of 
the Dighton Herald, was published in the Herald August 25, 1932. 


“Historical Sketches from the Scrapbook of James J. Peate’’ is 
the title of a column appearing serially in the Lincoln Sentinel- 
Republican. The series started with the issue of August 25, 1932, 
and reviews many incidents of interest to Lincoln county pioneers. 


Names of the early residents of northwest Kansas who fegistered 
at the old settlers’ picnic at Oberlin August 26, 1932, were published 
in the Oberlin Herald September 1. Speeches by W. S. Langmade, 
of Oberlin, C. C. Andrews, of Norcatur, and John 8. Dawson, of 
Topeka, president of the Kansas State Historical Society, were 
features of the occasion. 


A brief sketch of the Clearwater schools, as contained in a 
history of education in Sedgwick county, by Mrs. C. R. Rankin, 
was published in the Clearwater News September 1, 1932. 


The experiences of Albert J. Beveridge in Dighton and Lane 
county were published by the Dighton Herald September 1, 1932, 
from a recent issue of the Literary Guild. 


“An Episode in the Life of Capt. John Brown,” as related by the 
late Charles Smith to J. Albert Smith, of Lincoln, provided a three- 
column feature story for the Wetmore Spectator in its issue of 
September 2, 1932. Mr. Smith, a Brown county settler in 1856, 
entertained Brown and his party in his log-cabin home on January 
31, 1859, as they were fleeing northward after the “Battle of the 
Spurs.” 


Featuring news stories taken from old files, The Johnson County 
Democrat, Olathe, published a special historical section in its issue 
of September 1, 1932, announcing the thirty-fifth annual old settlers’ 
reunion held at Olathe, September 3, 1932. A special historical 
edition was also published by the Olathe Mirror September 1, and 
the names of the five hundred old settlers registering at the event 
were printed in its September 8 issue. 


The sixtieth anniversary edition of the Smith County Pioneer, 
Smith Center, was published September 8, 1982. The newspaper 
was first issued at Cedarville, but was removed to Smith Center in 
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1873 following the location of the county seat at the latter place. 
A story of the growth and decay of old Salem, the establishment of 
the Smith Center town site, the organization of the county, the 
coming of the railroad, and recollections of the pioneers were high 
lights of the edition. 


Letters from David Hoag, founder of Oakley, and Edward Kleist, 
editor of the city’s first newspaper, were published by the Oakley 
Graphic September 9, 1932, in a special issue announcing Oakley’s 
forty-seventh birthday anniversary held September 15. William 
Wyscarver, another early Oakley resident, wrote briefly of his ex- 
periences in the Graphic, September 16. Mr. and Mrs. Wyscarver 
were the second couple to be married in the city. 


Frontenac’s mine disaster of November 9, 1888, was recalled by 
James Hall, one of the survivors, for the fourth annual coal editions 
of the Pittsburg Headlight September 12, 1932, and the Sun, 
September 13. 


Special historical editions of interest to Marion county residents 
were issued by the Marion Review September 13, 1932, and the 
Marion Record September 15. The newspapers featured programs 


for the old settlers’ picnic which was held at Marion September 16. 


A two-column history of the Clyde Methodist Episcopal church 
was published by the Republican September 15, 1932, in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the organization. Charles 
H. French was the compiler. 


“Memories of the Early Days in Southeast Kansas,” by W. N. 
Baylor, was the title of a sketch appearing in the Edna Sun Sep- 
tember 15, 1932. Mr. Baylor came to Labette county in 1872. 


Norton’s newspaper history was briefly reviewed in the Norton 
Champion, September 15, 1932. 


“Days of 1879,” an early history of Stafford county, is published 
serially in The County Capital, St. John, starting with the Septem- 
ber 15, 1932, issue. The historical record was first published in 1895 
and was republished this year as a feature of the county’s old set- 
tlers’ reunion. 


A history of the Garden City community church, by Mrs. W. A. 
Blanchard, was published in the Garden City News September 15, 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the first organized church 
in the city. 
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The twenty-fifth anniversary of St. Paul’s Lutheran church, near 
Washington, was celebrated September 11, 1932. John Stamm con- 
tributed a brief history of the parish to the Hanover Democrat Sep- 
tember 16. 


Early history of the Richmond Methodist Episcopal church was 
briefly reviewed in the Richmond Enterprise September 22, 1932. 


A special 24-page historical edition announcing the sixty-fifth 
anniversary of the signing of the peace treaty between the United 
States and the five tribes of Plains Indians was published by The 
Barber County Index, Medicine Lodge, September 22, 1932. Eye- 
witness stories and a reproduction of the original treaty were fea- 
tured. The signing of the peace treaty is officially commemorated 
by the citizens of Medicine Lodge every five years. This year it 
was held on October 5, 6 and 7. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


A Kiowa County Historical Society was organized at Belvidere 
August 19, 1932. Officers for the new organization are: J. A. Sherer, 
Mullinville, president; W. L. Fleener, Sr., Greensburg, first vice 
president; Bert Woodard, Haviland, second vice president; Mrs. 
Anna McQuey, Belvidere, third vice president; Mrs. B. O. Weaver, 
Mullinville, secretary; and Mrs. Charles T. Johnson, Greensburg, 
treasurer. Officers were installed September 6 at the courthouse in 
Greensburg. 


Facts establishing the site of the first Southeast Kansas mission, 
one mile west of Shaw, were presented at the annual meeting of the 
Neosho County Historical Society June 23, 1932, by T. F. Morrison. 
“Neosho” mission was founded September 15, 1824, by a young 
Presbyterian minister, Benton Pixley, who came westward from 
Harmony Mission in Bates county, Mo., which had been established 
three years earlier. Papers prepared by W. W. Graves from inter- 
views with two Neosho county pioneers were also read at this 
meeting. 


A historical parade representing every period in the history of 
Abilene and central Kansas featured the week’s program celebrating 
the opening of KFBI, Abilene’s new radio station, on July 14, 1932. 


General Motors’ radio program, “Parade of States,” was devoted 
to Kansas September 19, 1932. A tribute to the state’s historical 
and industrial development, by Bruce Barton, was read. A framed 
copy of the address was presented to the Kansas State Historical 
Society. 

Annual old settlers’ reunions are becoming a part of city and com- 
munity life in Kansas. Limited space does not permit a detailed 
discussion of these gatherings, but a list of a few of the communities 
sponsoring meetings, and the dates, are appended: Stockton, July 
22; Green, July 28-30; Cherryvale, August 8-13; Jewell, August 9, 
10; Arvonia, August 10; Halstead, August 10, 11; Baldwin, August 
12; Leoti, August 16; McPherson, August 17; Sublette, August 17; 
Nickerson, August 18, 19; Belvidere, August 19; Oskaloosa, August 
19, 20; Mantey, August 20; Rantoul, August 23; Dorrance, August 
24, 25; Mulvane, August 25; White Rock, August 25; Meade, Au- 
gust 25; Sparks, August 25-28; Oberlin, August 26; Selden, August 
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26; Lawndale, August 28; Wabaunsee, August 28; Ford, September 
1; Pratt, September 2; Olathe, September 3; Topeka, September 12; 
Lawrence, September 12; Oakley, September 15; St. John, Septem- 
ber 16; Marion, September 16; Howard, September 16; Potwin, Sep- 
tember 22; Cimarron, September 24; Smith Center, September 28, 
and Herington, October 4. 


Errata to Volume I 


Page 28, first paragraph, read “Joseph M. Cole.” 
Page 29, third line from bottom, read “Thomas Jenner,” not “Dr.” 
Page 29, bottom of page, read “Joseph M. Cole.” 


Page 32, footnote 2, Thomas Jenner and Dr. Jacob F. Jenner were residents 
of Indianola at the same time, and both were interested in the success of the 
Free State cause. 


Page 90, third line from bottom of page, Johnston Lykins was second mayor 
of Kansas City, Mo. 


Page 106, footnote 3, read “Joseph Eggleston Johnston.” 

Page 153, footnote 1, fifth line from bottom, read “Waterville Telegraph.” 
Page 212, line 17, read “successes” instead of “successors.” 

Page 300, third line from bottom, read “August 21, 1863.” 

Page 395, footnote 1, read “Abner 8. Grover.” 
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Angle, Paul McClelland, author 1838 
Annals of the City of Kansas and of the 
Great Plains of the West, cited 
— Sumner county, on Texas cattle 
trail 4 


—mayor of Leavenworth 

Anthony, Daniel Read, II 

Anthony Republican, cited 

Antioch church, Avilla township, 
manche county 


Apache Indians 
442, 448, 447, 451, 457, 469 


—Cimarron route abandoned because of 
fear of 


—treaty of Fort Atkinson with 
—wars in Arizona and New Mexico. 
—— New York, publishers 
# Cy of American Biog- . 
1 





Apprenticeship, laws relating to. 
Arapahoe Indians 
147, 150, 208, 210, 826, 340, 343, 422, 442 
443, 445, 446, 447, 451, 452, 458, 457, 461 
462, 465, 466, 467, 468, 469 
—assigned to Fort Lyon for TX 142 
—at treaty, Little Arkansas, 1865. 
—attack Mexican wagon train 
—camp attacked by Col. Chivington.. 
—Kansas offenses charged against 
—left without a reservation 
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251 
Arickaree, a8 of 458-460, 475, 476 
, also, Beecher Island, battle of. 
Arizona, ’ Apache wars mentioned 
—development of gold fields of 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Arkansas 
—campaign of 1862 in 
—mentioned as Indian land boundary... . 
—Price’s army retreats to 
—tebel forces under General Hindman 
concentrated in 
—troops under command of Col. Wm. A. 
Phillips left to protect 23. 
Arkansas City, First Presbyterian Church, 
fifty-ninth anniversary celebrated 29: 
Arkansas City Daily Traveler...... 
Arkansas City Tribune 
Arkansas Post, General Blunt planned to 
attack 238 
Arkansas river 1 22, 
58, 115-117, 120, 121, 129, 133, 185-137 
140, 141, 144, 151, 189, 190, 200-205, 208 
238, 242; 243, 245, 246, 251, 256, 264, 343 
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—Aubrey crossing 

—Blunt’s pursuit of Cooper and onan 
Watie to 

—Cimarron Crossing of 
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—Fort Lyon, located on 

—forts on 

—forts to be established on 

—Hindman’s forces south of........... 234 

—Indian depredations on 

—Indians attack traders at crossing of. 

—low in 1850 

—Price’s army retreats to south of 

—Salt Fork of 

119-121, 132- 134, 446 

—Santa Fe crossing of 20 

Arkansas river route 

Arkansas valley, Cheyennes induced to 
move permanent camps to 

—first railroad built up 

Arlington cemetery 

Arma, mine rescue station located at.... 

Armes, Major George A 

—expedition under, pursues Indians 

Armit, Hodges &, steam shovel stripping 
used in mining coal 2738 

Arms and ammunition, requested for 
state 

Armstrong, Zella, author 

Army depot, removed from Santa Fe to 
Fort Union 

Army of the Frontier 

—campaign in Arkansas abandoned by.. 229 

—Gen. Schofield resumes command of, 
Jan. 1, 1863 

Army of the Potomac, First corps 

Arnett, Alex M., The Populist Movement 
in Georgia, cited 

Arnold, Frank, survivor Baxter Springs 
massacre 


Arnold, John, reminiscences of 

Artillery, used in campaign against 
Indians 

Arvonia, old settlers’ reunion held in.... 

Ash creek 

—known as Crooked creek 

Asher creek settlement, attacked by 
Indians 

Aski, Kickapoo Indian 

Atchison, David R., senator ae Mis- 
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—Eimigrani Aid Company interested 
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~~ for New Mexican trade brought 


ee Zeitung founded by Charles F. 
Kob at 

—saloon keepers, protection of 

—Town Association 

Atchison Champion 

—John A. Martin, 

Atchison county 

—Cantonment Martin located on Cow 
Island 

Atchison Daily Free Press, cited... . 

—establishment of 

Atchison-Topeka stage road 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway.... 

—buffalo robes hauled by 

—first engine used in Arkansas valley... . 

—Fort Larned soldiers protect during 
construction of 
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Atheneum and Sunday-school Library, 
Lawrence 
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Atwood, a author 

Atwood, t. 

Aubrey, Sa. 

Aubrey’s trail and crossing 
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—on Cimarron river 

Augur, Gen. C. C. 

—peace commissioner 

8 167, 168 

Austin, William and Elias Beardsley, 
found Centropolis Kansas Leader 

Austin, Tex. 

Avilla township, Comanche county 


editor of.....~ 


B. 


Babb, Edmund, and J. M. Walden, 
founders Quindaro Chindowan 

Babb, Rufus, author 

Babcock, Carmi W., surveyor general, 
Kansas 

-—— ne-o-ta (Whisky -drinking) 


Backus, Rev. W. M 

Bacon, William E., death of 

Bainter, Capt. Ephraim 

—biographical sketch 

Baird, Lieut. 

—arrow clinched in jaw of 

—Big Pawnee killed by...............- 206 

—biographical note of .............++. 208 

Baker, Geo. A., superintendent Leaven- 
worth street railway 37 

Baker, Capt. J. H., diary 
ker, John F., member Indianola Town 
Company 

Baldwin, old settlers’ reunion held in. 

Baldwin Ledger, cited 

Balleran, — —., sutler 

Bancroft, H. H. 

—History of Utah, quoted 

—Arizona and New Merzico, cited 

Bankhead, Gen. Henry C. 

Banning, William, author 

Baptist Church, founding of, in Kansas. . 

—on California road, mentioned 
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tist Church, First (Topeka) seventy- 
celebration 8 
board 


——Meeker press first operated a’ 
—w—near Shawnee Manual Labor “School, 


Baptist Missions in Kansas, Some Back- 
ground of, by Esther Clark Hill... 89, 103 

Baptist Society in Boston 

Barber county 


Barber County Index, Medicine Lodge, 
peace treaty edition o 480 
os Mrs. Clara L., date and place of on 


aoe Mr. and Mrs. George 
Barnes, Lela, member staff Kansas State 
Historical Society 3 
—The Leavenworth Board of Trade, 
360, 378 
eccenceos 820, 321, 322, 323 
Barr, Elizabeth 'N., Souvenir History of 
Lincoln County 29 
Barrett Crossing, Vermillion river 


Bates. Couniy, Mo., Harmony Mission es- 
tablished in 45 
Battle, aaeer creek 
—Blue 
—Bull Run 
—Cane Hill 
—Chapultepec, Mexico 202 
Ce ED eka ceks eecsessoevess 211, 214 
—Fort Wayne 
—Hickory Point, date of 
—Honey Springs 
—Lexington, Mo. 
—Mine Creek, Mrs. Robert Laughlin’s 
reminiscences cited 
—Prairie Grove 
— -—numbers of forces engaged......... 234 
—Shiloh 
—Spottsylvania 
—Wilson’s 
Battle Canon, description of 
Baxter, A., claim of, favorite camping 
place 
Baxter Springs 
—establishment of 
—histories of, cited 
—lead and zine deposits near 
—massacre, mentioned 
—Quantrill’ 8 attack on Blunt’s forces 
247, 248 
Doster Springs Citizen, sixtieth anniver- 
sary edition of 40 
Baxter Springs News, cited 
Bayless, John 


186 
317, 320, 323 
Baylor, W. N., reminiscences of, cited... 479 
Bays, Mrs. Bertie (Cole), author 

Beach, Asahel 


Moses 


—threatened by Indians 

Beach Valley, incorporation 
Beall, Capt. William N. R 
Bear "creek, on Aubrey trail 





Beauregard, Gen. P. G. T., retreat from 
Corinth, Miss. 221 
Beaver, Okla. itptntmétnenuansteees 182 
Beaver, Meade & Englewood Rail- 
road 


Beaver creek, Cowley county 

—Phillips county, battle of 

— —troops stationed in 

—Oklahoma 

Beck and Giddings, New Mexican 
ranchers 

Beck, Stephen C., reminiscences of 

Beckwith, E. G., Big Timbers Coes 


eens. James 
Beebe, Charles P., author 
Beecher, Lieut. Fred, recruits Indian 
scouts 
Beecher Bible and Rifle Company 
Beecher Island, annual reunion at 
—battle of 346, 
851, 358, 458-460, 475, 476 
— —See, also, Arickaree, battle of. 
Beecher Island Annual, cited 
gums, disloyal 
Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin 
Beeson, ‘Chalk,’ manuscripts of 
Beeson, Jasper Luther, author 
Bell, Lieut. David 112, 127, 130 
197, 198, 200-202, 204, 205 
—biographical mention 
—directed to explore North Fork of 
Canadian 


Bell, W. A., 

Beloit, Bogardus killed by Indians near. . 
—T. F. Hersey first mayor of 40: 

Beloit Daily Call, cited 

Beloit Gazette, sixty-fifth anniversary 
edition 

Belvidere, old soldiers’ reunion held in... 

Bennett, Doc. Mary, pioneer physician. . 

Bennett, R. H., territorial public printer, 

Bent Brothers, traders 

Bent, George 

—Big Timbers described by 

Bent, Col. William W. 


—Cheyenne wife of 
—Indian commissioner 
—trader 
—train of, captured by Abolitionists.... 
—trading house at Big Timbers ........ 207 
Bent’s Fort 209, 210, 347 
359, 416, 419, 420, 428 
—Col. Wm. Gilpin in command 2 
—cost of pork transported to 
—Mexican War provisions stored at 
—U. 8. soldiers for Mexican War sent to, 
by mistake 
—troops accompany freighters from Fort 
Dodge to 
Bent's New Fort .. 
—at Big Timbers 
—later became Fort Lyon 
Bent-St. Vrain location at Adobe Walls. . 
—on Canadian river 
Bernard, W. R. & Co., 
chants. 


Sasudiien Albert J., reminiscences of. 

Beverly 

Big Blue river, Mo. 

——. Curtis’ fortified positions 
666909040600 000050E0608 253, 255, 257 

Big ‘ue creek 114 

Big Creek, station B. O. D. line 

— —Indian raid on 
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Big Pawnee, Kiowa chief 

—death and burial of 

—killing of 

Big Sandy, Neb., on Overland route 

Big Spring creek (Nenetunk) 112 

Big Springs, territorial convention held at, 12 

= Sugar creek, Linn county 443 

ig Timbers, Arkansas river 

pa rs New Fort at 

—Smoky Gill river 

Big Turkey creek 

Birch, Thomas E., printer employed by 
Meeker 

Bird, Benjamin, Bird City named for... 

Bird, John S., author 

Bird City 

Bird City News 

Bird creek, Osage county, Oklahoma... . 

Birds, on Cheyenne Bottoms 

Birge, Julius Charless, author 

Bismarck Grove, Lawrence 

Bison Hunts in the 60s, A Pioneer Relates 
of, by John G. Ellenbecker 298 

Black Bear (Wasaape oche) creek 

Black Dog, Osage chief 

Black Hawk War 

Black Hills 

—Cheyenne Indians once lived in.. 

—expedition of 1874 to 850 

—U. troops outgeneraled by Sioux 
and Cheyenne warriors in 1 

Black jack timber 

Black Kettle, yo chief 

—biographical sketch 

—camp near Fort Lyon 

—Sand Creek massacre 

—Washita village attacked by Custer’s 
force 349, 464-467 

Black Pioneer, The, Founding of Nico- 


ory of Kansas, cited 
in a Charles Robinson, cited . 
Black’s Fork of Green river 
Blair, Col. 258 
—eastern border of Kansas protected by, 58 
—officer of Fourteenth Kansas 254 
Blair’s brigade 
Blanchard, Ira D. 


—biographical sketch 
—dismissal from church. 


Blanchard, Mrs. Mary Walton, Baptist 
missionary 

—letter quoted 

Blanchard, Mrs. W. A., 

Bleeding K: 


Blizzard, on Santa Fe trail, 1858 
—surveyors at Lone Tree caught in 
Block House, Shirley way county. . 
—Republic county 

Blood, F. G., author, cited . 

Blood creek 


—Manhattan at mouth of 
—Missouri, battle of 
aes Central College, Man- 


300 
Biut es Grant county, Oklahoma. . 
—Ne-shu-che-sink 
Blunt, James Gillpatrick 
obinson’s appoint- 
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Blunt, James Gillpatrick, asked to be relieved 
of command of post at Fort Scott....214 
—assumes command, expedition at Fort 
Scott 


—-—Army of the Frontier 

——District of Upper Arkansas 

—attack on Newtonia, Mo. 

—-—Van Buren, Ark. ..........-e0008: 235 


—attacked by Quantrill at Baxter 
Springs 247 
—authorized to recruit Eleventh Colored 
ent 249 


regimen 

—biographical sketch 

—charges preferred against 
—commanding District of Kansas 


—directed to recruit two regiments 

—efforts to destroy 

—engagement with Price at Lexington. . 

—federal campaign in Missouri in 1861 
deemed a failure 

—first expedition to the south 


—‘General Blunt’s Account of His Civil 
War Experiences” 
—hostility towards 
— illness of 
—letter quoted 
—lieutenant colonel Third Kansas 
—Maysville, Mo., camp of 
—military ideals shattered 
—monument erected to 
—opposition to, as commander Depart- 
ment of Kansas 2 
—order to Colonel Solomon ignored 
—ordered by Schofield to hold country 
south of Ark i 248 
— —to retire 
—-—to Washington by President for con- 
sultation for Indian territory cam- 
paign 
—plan for southern campaign 
—pursuit of Marmaduk: 
—-—-Shelby and Coffee 
—removes headquarters to Fort Smith. . 
—request for troops not granted 254 
—requests to be relieved from protection 
of certain territory for lack of troops. . 
—resignation as major general of volun- 
teers 


—return to Fort Leavenworth 

—revoked order of Sturgis regarding en- 
listment of loyal Indians 2 

———_ winter of 1861-’62 on Mine 


—Schofield’s enmity of 
a d of inspection 
—support of Colonel Moonlight 
—sustained by government officials. . 220, 221 
—writes Secretary of War and President 
regarding his military rank 24 
Blyth’s, on Neosho river, meationed 
Boards of Trades, charters issued to, 
1878-1882 
Bogardus family, massacre of 
Boggy Depot road, Indian territory 


Bolivia, gg eee minister to. 
Bolles, Dr. Lucius ... 

—letter quoted 

—secretary Baptist Missionary Society, - 
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Boone, Col. Nathan, biographical sketch, 116 
cited 121 


—journal 
Boot Hill, 
Boots and shoes, made at Leavenworth. . ” 366 
Bordenkircher, George, president 

Catholic Historical Society 

Border Ruffians 
—driven out of Hickory Point 
—reported marching on Calhoun 
Border Star, Westport, Mo., quoted 
Boston, Riley county 
Boston, Mass., parties for Kansas from. 
Boston mountains 229, 235, 238 
Boulware, P. 8., retired stockman 274 
Bourbon county 
Bow creek, tributary North Solomon. 
Bowdoin College 
Boyd, John, a 181 
Boydston, Nathaniel, at Hickory Point. . 
Boynton and Mason, cited 
Bradbury, John, quoted 
Bradley, Glenn D., author 
Bradshaw, Mary J. 
Bradstreet's A Agency 
Brady, Cyrus Townsend 

cited 346, 850, 3538, 356 


= John T., territorial public 


Brand, Prenkin Marion, author 

Brandenburger, John, Sr., reminiscences 
cit 

Breckenridge (Lyon) county 

Brewerton, George Douglas, author 

“Brick,” nickname of member Hickory 
Point expedition 

Brick- —s Pittsburg, history of 

Bridger, J 

Bridger’s Pass, described 

Bridges, across Missouri river 

Briertown, on Canadian river. . 


Pp 

E. A., author, cited. 
Brock & Co., publishers 
Brooks, B., Woburn, Mass. 
Brooks, Henry Ditidhenachveses$e 167, 198 
Brown, Russell & Co., freighters 2 
Brown, General — 
Brown, Private ——., death of 
Brown, Amasa 
Brown, 
Brown, 


8, 11, 
15, 16, 191, 440 
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—published Courier, Conneautville, Pa... 10 
Brown, Henry, sheriff of Douglas county, 300 


—founded Herald of Freedom 


Brown, James, Independence, Mo., ex- 
periences during trip to Santa Fe.... 19 


—at Charleston, Va 

—episode in life of 

—Harper’s Ferry fight mentioned 

—Parallels mentioned 

Brown, John Carter 

Brown, a | Holland, 

Brown, yaum, © f Lawrence 
rown, Louisa 

Brown, Lulu Lemon, author 

oe Mrs. M. A., sister of Captain 
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aoe a of 

—history of, ts A. N. Ruley, mentioned, 178 

Brant mansion, bse Louis, Mo., Fremont 
cooped 
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Brush’ creek, Price’s army bivouacked 
south of 

Bryan, J. E., author, cited 

Bryan, William Jennings 

Bryant, William Cullen, of New York 
Evening Post 

Buck, Solon J., author, cited 

“Bucking and Gagging,” frontier soldier 
song of 1858-'59 

Bucklin Banner 

Buel, Walter, Parsons fire chief 

Buffalo 121, 201, 205, 206, ‘08 

—being destroyed and driven away 844 

—gun, owned by Dixon 

—hunters, Indians maddened by 

— —kill band of Northern egerne. + 

—hunting 

— —grounds 

—in Canadian valley 13838, 135, 186 

—Indians drive close to decoy troops. . 

—meat cured for eastern markets 

—Medicine Lodge treaty provisions re- 


garding 
—migration of 
—range 
—robes 
——hauled by Santa Fe railroad 
Buffalo Bill. See Cody, William F. 
—William Mathewson the original 
Buffalo creek, Oklahoma 

121, 133, 134, 446 


Buffalo Hump, Comanche chief......... 201 
Buffalo Station, troops skirmish with 

Indians near 
Buffalo Wallow fight 
Building brick, manufacture of......... 290 
Bull Hump, Northern Cheyenne 
——— under, wiped out by buffalo 

ters 


Bull Run, battle of 

Bullet, Delaware guide 

Bulletin, Emporia 

Bullwhackers 

Buntline, Ned, dime novel writer 

Burchfiel community church, Harper 
county 

Burhans, Samuel, author 

Burlingame, rd 

Burlingame, founded as Council City... . 

—Frank M. Stahl’s history of, cited... . 

Burlington, formerly Hampden 

—old Meeker press used at 

Burlington Daily ely cited . 

Burlington Free Pres 

Burlington railway 

Burnett’s Mound, near Topeka. . 

Burns, Pat, member treaty party 

Burns, Patrick, chief Leavenworth fire 
department 

Burt, Rosamond Pratt, donor Pratt col- 
lection 


Business, poor in 1855 
Business and Professional Women’s Ge, | 


Butterfield, ——, Indian trader.... 
—Downer station burned by Indians.... 
—organized in 1865 
—route of 
—troops protect stage road of 
Byrne, Thomas, Dickinson county pioneer, 802 
Byron’s ford, Jennison ordered to 

guard 
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Cc. 


Cabell, Gen. William Lewis... 

—capture of 

Cabin creek, federal forces attacked at.. 2 

Cade, Capt. Al, ferryboat operator at 
Leavenworth 

Caldwell, Alexander 865, 870- 372 

—president aman Board of Trade, 862 
—U. 8. Senato 862 


239, 244- 247 
261 


—historical notes o 


—county seat Calhoun (Jackson) county, 

California, Charles Robinson member 
Legislature of 1851 

—gold rush to 

—immigration to, checked by Indian 
depredations 

—road, through Indian territory 

—sheep driven to 

California Joe 

“Camanche,” 

Camp Ba 

Camp Beauregard, La. .............++. 411 

Camp Beecher, short history of 

Camp Chase, Ohio 

Camp Croghan, occupied site of Canton- 
ment Martin 

Camp Mackay, later Fort Atkinson 

Camp Nichols, Indian territory 

Camp Ogdilah, Trego county 

Camp on Pawnee Fork, history of 

Camp Pond Creek, Fort Wallace first 
known as 

Camp Snow, on Snow Camp creek, south 
east Kansas 111,112 

Camp Supply 56, 122 

268, 463-466, 468- 470 

—Gen. Sheridan moved headquarters to.. 53 

Campbell, Mrs. Effie, secretary Saline 
County Historical Association 

Campbell, Hugh, astronomer for southern 
boundary survey of Kansas 

Campbell, William P., judge 

ampbell, William W., author 

Campdoras, Dr. A. M 


Canadian river 

188, 185, 245, 247, 464 

—Bent-St. Vrain fort on 349 

—Comanche Indians attacked on 

—Granet and North forks of 20 

—wNorth fork of 125, 129- 182 
134, 135, 207, 464 

—rebels encamped on 246 

Cane Hill, Ark. 

—battle of 

—General Marmaduke at 


Cane Hill and Fayetteville road 

Cannon, captured from rebels at Mays- 
ville, Mo. 238 

Canton, Frank M., autobiography men- 
tio 17 

Cantonment Martin, first military post 
in Kansas 

—length of time occupied 

Capper, Gov. Arthur, appeals 04 aid for 
victims of coal mine disaste: 279 

Caravans, in New Mexican ca 

—not permitted to pass Fort Larned with 
less than 100 men 

Carbine 


Carey, Henry L. 

Carey Mission, Michigan 

—location of station 

Carleton, Gen. James Henry, asked to 
protect Western trails 141 

Carlson, Anna Matilda, author 
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Carney, Governor Thomas 142, 144 
212, 238, 254 
—approval of Blunt’s course in Atchison 
affair 
—hesitates calling out militia 
—opposition to Blunt 
—planned disbanding Kansas militia dur- 
i : . 25 


256 
Carpenter, Col. John C., commanded troops 
rescuing Arickaree survivors i 
—engages Indians near Fort Hays.. 462, 
35 


—destroys Tall Bull's village 
Carriages, shipped to Mexico 
Carrie Nation Memorial Association, 

Medicine Lodge 
Carrizo ¢ 
Carroll, James 
Carson, Christopher (‘‘Kit’’) 

298, 345-347, 357, 446- = 

—first Indian fight in Kansas 358 
—Indian commissioner 
Carthage, Mo., Blunt’s troops at 
Case, B. P. 
= trees, thrive on stripped coal 

an 
Catholic priests and nuns, reported 

re 





Catlin, Smee Celia Ann 

Cattle, business 

—drive from Texas to Abilene 

—driven to Dodge City 

—for Mexican war soldiers 

—industry, Kansas, no complete history 
yet written 

—-—Range, Notes on Historical Litera- 

ture of, by James C. Malin 

—Texas, shipped over Kansas Pacific 
railroad 

—trains, for Fort Bridger 

Cattlemen’s associations, manuscript rec- 
ords of, used for study of northwest. . 

Cawker City Ledger, cited 

Cedar creek 

Cedar Spring 

Cedar Vale Messenger, cited 

Cedardale, Woodward county, Okla. .... 134 

Cedarville, newspapers in 478 

Census, first U. 8S. compendium, cited. 

Centerville 

Central Normal College, Great Bend... . 

Centropolis Kansas Leader, founding of, 

Chalk, 132 

Chalkley, Lyman, author 

Chalybeate springs, at Baxter Springs. . 

Chambers, , author 17 

Chandler, C. Q. 

Chanute 

—library 

Chanute Tribune 

Chapman Bros., Chicago, publishers .... 

Chapman, Amos 355, 356, 359 

Chapman, Mrs. C. P. 88 

Chapman Advertiser 

—pioneer articles of Eastern Dickinson 
county published in 77 

Chappell, Phil E., 

Chapultepec, Mex., battle of 

Charlestown (Mass.) Female Semi- 
nary 

Charlott, Major —— 

Charlton, ivate ——, 

Chase county 

Chatham Hotel, Kansas City, Mo 8 

Chautauqua county 114, 138, 178 

Cherokee county 106 
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erokee county, coal mining in 
Cased torus coal produce TS Svea, pe 


ndians 151 
—cede title to Kansas lands in 1866.... 10 
—in — service, known as Drew's regi- 


services to 





—loyal, 

—of North © Carolina 

—tebel forces — = reservation of, 223 
—reservation, bounda: 10: 
Cherokee Neutral om, United 


survey of 
—Controversy, by Lulu Lemmon Brown, 
mentioned 
Cherokee Outlet, Indian territory 
Cherokee road, mentioned 
Cherokee — opening of 
Cherokee Zinc Co., zine production of. . 
—a Lanyon organization 
Cherryvale, old settlers’ reunion at 
Cheyenne Bottom, described 
—a national bird preserve 
Cheyenne county 
Cheyenne Indians 
140-142, 146, 147, 150, 207, 208, 210, 268 
880, 841, 848, 347, 350, 354, 407, 422, 442 
448, 445-448, 451-458, 457, 462, 467-470 
—agent t of 270 
—angered by order for — to drive 
back to their reservati 268 
a — seae to Fort ay for concentra- : 


42 
a ‘telson Little Arkansas, 1865.. 150, 151 
—attack Mexican wagon train 458 
—-—troops on Arickaree 

—befriend whites captured by Kiowas... 205 
—Black Kettle’s village anes. - 464- 467 
—camped on 329 


—friendl 
—Kansas offenses charged against 
—eft without a reservation 
—lived in Black Hills country 
—turder of surveying party under Cap- 


— —depredations of 
—-—removal to Indian territory precipi- © 
tated last Indian raid in Kansas. 

—peace treaty with Kiowas 

—raid, 1868 

—traid Council Grove 

—raid Kaw Indian reservation 

—taid Smoky Hill, Solomon and Republi- 
can valleys 

—recompensed as result of Sand Creek 
massacre 

—reservation near Fort Lyon 144 

—Sand Creek camp, attacked by Colonel 
Chivington 144, 445, 446 

—sent to Florida prison, soon liberated. . 269 

—separation of 

—Southern 

——in Indian territory 

—Sumner’s campaign against 

—war of 1864, cause of 

—war parties ‘of 

—winter campaign against 

“— Arapahoe treaty, 1876, provisions 
° 

—and Sioux Indians, under Roman Nose, 351 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad, 
bridge at Leavenworth 87 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad, 
transportation display 

Chihuahua, Mexico, goods shipped a 
Santa Fe trail to 

—high duties levied on imported goods. . 

—sheep driven to 

Chikaskia river 

Child Hygiene, Division of 89 

Child labor, “A History of Child Labor 
Legislation,” by Domenico 


—laws 

— —administration of 

—table showing permits issued for 

— —showing prosecutions and convictions 
for violation of 

Children, employed in mining 

—number in gainful occupations 

——e in certain establishments 


nspected 

Children’ s Code Commission 

Chilocco, Okla. 

Chilton, Major Robert H., monument to, 
unveiled 

China tree, description of 

Chippewa Indians, Jotham Meeker a mis- 
sionary to 4 

Chivington, Col. John M. ......... 145, 146 

151, 349, 446 

—condemned for Sand Creek massacre... 145 

—Colonel of First Colorado cavalry 

—Sand Creek massacre 

Chivington massacre. See, also, Sand 
Creek, massacre. 

Cholera, bad on Santa Fe trail 

—deadly foe to the military 

Chouteau’s Island, on Arkansas river... . 

Christmas advertising, in first Kansas 
newspa) 

Churchill, Will, reminiscences of 

Cimarron 

—old settlers’ reunion held in 

Cimarron crossing, Arkansas river 


- 401 


—Fort Mann established at 
Cimarron desert, south of Arkansas river, 
in Kansas 


107, 
120-128, 130, 184, 185, 188, 189, 196, 207 
251, 270, 446 
—Aubrey crossing 207 
—Indian depredations on 
—route abandoned during Civil War. 
—second crossing 
—upper crossing 
Cimarron spring, middle, Morton county, 129 
Cimarron township, Clark county 121 
Capua, Ohio, early printing concerns 
o 
iecingett and Kansas Land Company.. 43 
Civil W 29, 140, 154 
187, 194, 195, 350, 356, 477 
—effect on New Mexican trade from 
Kansas City and Westport 
Claflin, Horace 


Clark, Harriet Elizabeth 

Clark, Kelso, reminiscences of, cited . 

Clark, Sidney 

Clark, Sen. W. A. 

Clark county 

Clarke, J. H. .... 110-116, 118, 120, 121, 126 

are Se for southern ‘boundary sur- 
vey of K 

Be AF final observation on south- 
ern boundary line 1 
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Clay and shale, extensive deposits of, at - 





PEED cciccccepstcedenccoccesese 89 
Clay Center Times, cited ..........++++ 59 
Clay county, seed wheat given to....... 472 
Clay products, southeastern Kansas..... 278 
—industries, Pittsburg, statistics of..... 289 
CEM 6.5.006.5.05066000006erseeKe oo 
Clearwater, history of schools at........ 478 
Clearwater News, cited .........0++++5+ 478 
Clements, Frederick Edward, author .... 176 
Clennan, Mrs. Mary Byrne ...........- 802 
Cleveland, President Geover podsoneceees 211 
Clinton hotel, Indianola ............... 88 
Clifton News, historical edition of...... 78 
Cloud, Col. William F.. . 148, 225, 326- 828 
—commander state militia. ‘hedged oovee ce 62 
—engagement at Devil’s Backbone 
Cloud county ......... 

—Fort Brooks located in 

~ -seed — given to..... 

Clough, Mr. —— ..cecceccccecsvcces 

Clyde Methodist +" Nee <a, oe 
i Py ils onc es 00004000468 

Cayde Republican, cited. Li emnehmaed "185, 402, ats 

Clymer, Hiester, record of, mentioned . 
Clymer, Joseph, a sxasiages 425, 126 
Coahuila, Mexico, Kickapoo Indians 

SEED. DR ccc.ccccestccsctestccceseses 154 


Coal, barge shipments from Leavenworth, 871 
—Cherokee and Crawford counties largest 





MOMENTS GE cvesccsccceceseseroncee 275 
—discovered beneath Leavenworth ...... 861 
—mined at State Penitentiary.......... 877 
——in Pittsburg district ............. 278 
—percentage removed by stripping and 

deep ceep shaft PORES ccccvcccscseccce 277 
—Pitteburg hovel by freight rates on 

shipments ......-sseeeeees TTT TiTy 278 
—statistics of production ...........+. 275 
—underlying Leavenworth district . .. 871 
—use of explosives in mining........... 280 

Mine and Metal Mino Inspection 

Department, annual report cited. . 275, 276 
Coal mining, disasters in Pittsburg dis- 

QE ccccsccccdocecccccescccnceocs . 278 
AN OE cn cudenodedésoocewe weand 276 
—steam shovels used in ........... 278, 274 
—strippimg ProcesS .. 1... es eeeeenccees 273 
—wages paid miners ............se000% 276 
Coal Operator’s Association, of Pittsburg, 

aid extended families of coal mining 

SE cetsenacnceteonacsbesepaccec pe 279 
Coates, Mrs. Grace (Stone), author..... 177 
Ge ED 0.400.000 006¢0000C000 E08 444 
Cobb, Stephen A. ......... ateanee 820, 323 
Cockerill smelters, Pittsburg ........... 284 
Cody, William Frederick (Buifalo Bill). . 345 

351, 352, 356 


—acknowledged Mathewson was the "orig- 

inal “Buffalo Bill’ 
—pony express rider .. 
—Wyoming ranch of 
er 78 





Coffey, Gen. —-—, rebel cavalry under, 
imvades Missouri ..........+-eseee05 
te cea ee teecnedh ends 44 

—history of, by Judge Burton ae, 
ST hieeieseeakiins<cesesuceunnttes 84 
REE - EG ene 112 
+ men gg & ae OO OIE 298 
CE PT a0 ceebuaceee coccsceeseton 302 
Ss ag Michael, BED ccdéscescoesees 802 
oa Hlemry J., QUther.. cccccccccccess 179 
BB, HH ccccccccccccccccecccocece 30 
Sole SE re reerrrr 184 

ND cebie yb s605044 00s ose geces 
Cole, Joseph Mi ....cccccccccce 28-30, 382 
Colley, Major —— ........ceeeeeeees | 

Colony Free Press, cited...........+.+. 
Colorado (territory and state).. 141, 458, ‘00 
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Colorado (territory and state), eastern 
section threatened by Indians........ 148 
—old discovered im ........eeeeeeeees 348 
SEE oh ih4bckeacdaachndidineeaee 
—immigration into, checked by Indian 
GED. neccceccoreeescesceeses 
—regiments, First battery..... 2564, 255, ser 
——First cavalry ............ 251, 268, 349 
—— —expeditions against Dog soldier 
Pl an66cecebeobeate ceca 141 
—-—fSecond cavalry ...........-5. 239, 254 
255, 257, 261 
—-—Third cavalry .............+. 146, 222 
—-—-—at Sand Creek ............05.. 144 
SUD Ge WEEE. Scocceceuctccovccecse 340 
—Ute uprising mentioned ............. 850 
Colored infantry, order to recruit....... 242 
Colton, George Woolworth, author...... 181 
Columbia University Press............. 
Comanche county, seventh annyal home- 
coming of old settlers ............... 188 
—surveyor’s reminiscences of .......... 474 
Comanche Indians ............. 19, 117, 118 


147, 151, 154, 155, 158, 179, 201, 209, 340 
$48, 359, 418, 442, 443, 448, 451, 458, 454 
457, 465-467, 469 


—at treaty, Little Arkansas, 1865.. 150, 151 
—attack Fort Dodge.............. 457, 458 
—Civil War interests of............... 140 
—Colonel Leavenworth agent of........ 148 
—desire treaty with United States...... 200 
—depredations on Santa Fe trail........ 141 


—employed by Mexicans to kill American 
traders 
—Negroes ransomed from.............. 447 
—offenses wae! in Kansas charged to, 473 
—ordered to Fort Larned 142 
—peace overtures tO ....... cece eececes 463 
—Sedgwick’s campaign against......... 206 
—Staked Plains war against............ 
—traders to . 
—treaty of Fort Atkinson with.. . 
Commerce, with New Mexico........... 
Compulsory school attendance. ..... 
Comstock, William (‘Billy’’) 
—chief scout for Sheridan............. 
SED MEE cccdcccecececeecceceses 
ST Ol edn ng0ns06e0000esbso oe $51, reo 
—Pony Express rider..................8 
—trial for killing wood contractor...... po 
Concho river, Tom Green county, Texas, 
Kickapoo camp on .........0+ssee+: 154 
Concordia Board of Trade, chartered. 362 
Cone, D. D. and John P., found a," 
Gazette 
Coney, Capt. Patrick Hl... ...cccccccces 211 
SED GUE dcececctesceseccccce 351 
—cavalry engagement with Kickapoo 
DT dccehdd as 4p 460009666006 0008 154 
—driven out of New Mexico........... 25 
—under Price, evacuate Lexington, Mo., 215 
Conger lard bill, mentioned............ 877 
Congress, investigates Sand Creek 





WRRGORETOD ccccccccccccccccccccecccss 145 
Congressional medals of honor, scouts re- 

_ ss ne EEE 356 
Conklin, Arthur L., author ............ 187 
Dh Mt itt ntacdckinnccnseoeees $20, 323 
Connelley, MD Th soenenenees 55, 60, 146 


148, 281, 812, 325, 829, 330, 342- 344, 429 
Connelley, Mrs. William E., honorary 
— Kansas State Historical So- 


Connelly, Mrs. Clyde Davis, author..... 177 
Conner, Jim, Delaware guide....... 108, 118 


UND onic cesaunce en eteoses 

Connor, Gen. Patrick E., Indians ues 
number force of, in Black Eibeccese 150 

Constitution, Topeka, written in 1855... 12 














Constitutionalist, Doniphan, founding of, 13 
Constitutions, Kansas ........... seeees 807 
Contract system, employed by freighting pa 
Contributors .............. 82, 194, 306, 414 
weet, Beattie Ba. ccccccccccccccvese 

= representative in Congress..... 482 
Conway Springs, historical sketch....... 4 

Coody’s Bluff, Nowata county, Okla..... 138 
Coody’s settlement .........ceeeeeceees 138 
Cook, Colonel —— ....+.seeeeesenees 853 
Cook, Mrs. Anna Maria (Green), author, 181 
Cook, John, farm on Walnut creek...... 201 
Goakt, SEMM, GEOR. oo cccccccccccccccces 859 
Ce, GED Woe sccccniccccoccccses 408 


Cooke, Col. P. St. George, troops under, 
capture Harvey’s Hickory Point sol- 


federate 0 
eo ond 

Sperative Colonization Co., o ion, 1 
pee arg Miss., Gen. Halleck’s failure at, 4 





Corn, New Mexican prices for.......... 
—price of, at Fort Union paces -+- 428 
Coronado, explorer ...... ese 
Cordley, Richard, cited. . . 488, 485, 487 
Corwin, Mr. — —, mysterious m con- 

onal with sale of Kansas bonds, 811, oe 
Cosmopolitan Magazine .........+..++. 
Cottonwood creek, Marion county.. 205, 444 
—New Mexico, tributary of Rabbit Ear 

CTOBH cece ccccesessesesesssesesesees 
GE ED ecccccccccvcdecceces 15 
—old Meeker printing press used at .... 16 
SET ED 00n5000046080000000¢% 419 
Cottonwood river ............. 44, 449, 455 


Cottonwood Springs, Neb., important sup- 
ply depot for miners during Pike’s Peak 


SED a0 6s060000<0% er 60 
—on south side of Platte river......... 
Cottonw BED ce ccvesecocsccoes 127, 180 
SE Be Ps 0.20064000 ee 00 ieseeee 
Council City, founding of.............. 431 


Grove .... 54, 128, 207, 422, 444, 450 
—Kaw reservation raided by Chey- 


GEER ccccccscecesceccccccecces 454, 465 
—uiilitary escorts from............. ++. 148 
—New Mexican freight statistics compiled s 

OR: decngsdccasesewiscncvececceveces 
—one day’s receipts of Hays & Co., in 

tt tttbt Oni chéoteekedeeeeesocesée 8 
—Padilla monument restored........... 187 
—taided by Cheyennes ................ 451 
Council Grove Historical Society........ 187 
Council Grove Press, cited ............. 25 
County Capital, St. John, cited.... 186, 479 
Courier, Conneautville, Pa. ............ 10 


ourier 
Court of Industrial Relations, reports 


GBS ccccccccccccccsesceccccces , 894 
Cove creek road, near Cane Hill, Ark.... 230 
35, 236 
ES ER 30 
Cow creek, Rice county... 109, 201, 202, 205 
—Doc i akepeesdiees Ge 9 
—known as Cold Water............... 201 
—Mathewson’s trading post on......... 857 
—wagon trains i a 142 
Cow creek, Crawford county, packing 

PPP 286 
Cow Creek station, on Santa Fe trail, at- - 

PF BED cccccccccccccecece 

Cow Island, Missouri river, occupied by 
First Kansas volunteers.............. 61 
—Cantonment Martin located on....... 51 
Cow-a-wha (Horsehead) creek ......... 118 
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Cowboys, in Dodge City, Reminiscences of, 476 


Cowley county ................ 16, 114, 115 
—historical notes of .............cc00 476 
—settlers petition governor for Indian 
Dh .iednghs checkndeguaanaada 471 
iP ctbiibndntviechanceseeeen 269 
p mmm, GrmiOth an ccc ccccccccccce 428 
Craig, H. Stanley, author.............. 181 
county, Okia. ibedettocsebcuseties 1389 
inh anexnd macnn nil 432 
Crane & Co., Topeka ......... 3938, 429, 488 
Crane creek, Price’s army encamped at.. 216 
Craven, Thomas, author ............... 177 
Crawford, J. T., general secretary Kansas 
State Baptist Association ............ 16 


Crawford, Nelson Antrim, author....... 77 
Crawford, Gov. Samuel J....... 60, 140, 213 
$26, 827, 880-832, 334, 835, 338, 842, 844 
458-464, 468 
—asks arms and ammunition from Fort 
PEE ‘iteantdbhaseicetinit uae a 831 
—olonel of Second Kansas, colored .... 248 
correspondence cited ................ 826 
830-835, 888- 342 
—denounced Indian Bureau's Ppolicy..... 453 
~—distributes arms among frontier 
SD wreiéidcsbilhinhtocwceds 454, 455 
—efforts to compel War Department to 
intervene to prevent Indian outrages. . 328 
~—frontier defense activity of .......... 49 
—Kansas in the Sizties, cited. . 140, 148, 240 
322, 326, 329, 882, 343, 451-458, 457-459 
463, 464, 466, 468 


—etters quoted and cited......... 149, 453 
Sy shpenistenveenadadee-na 827 
—offers to raise regiment of volunteer 
GE et etitouskbdbtthnsends cen cua 832 
organizes Kansas First Frontier bat- 
Dt ithesceswin ste se ices canes oo 461 
——frontier settlers for Indian 
DE thubedidgiisiedneese vcs 456, 457 
telegrams cited ........ccccccuuce 58, 460 
—views of Peace Commission .......... 
PD ME ccncheanuahetninsses 840 


Crawford, T. H., Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Crawford Seminary named for, 107 
Crawford county, coal, acreage stripped 


Se SND niGabivicsécccnece 276 
— —largest producer in Kansas ........ 281 
GCN OP 060 0enssceseccceces 278, 274 


————WESt Gepemite OF oo nccccccccccccc. 1 
—register of deeds’ record book cited... 281 
Crawford County State Park, presented 
Se bad hewinsedscenons scenes 277 
Crawford Seminary 


SebSbéesncetsnseeee 107 
ERGO AGUMOF OB 000s cccccccccccccs 110 
“—WQUUENEEEES GE oo oc ccccccccccccce 107 
EN Wo hia odine ob56bdarndecen akc 298 
eens: 244 
Creek Indians, missionaries for......... uv 
—regiment of loyal refugees organized... 222 
Creitz, Capt. William F........ 39, 41, 42 
Criminals, from state and government 
i £9%06606940006000%6 0000660050 873 
See phase ae 266, 267 


a Gen. George, defeated at the Rose 
ui 





—plan to erect community meeting house 


Sl Set enSen etaweesdebnseescccccesce 271 
—wagon train attacked at............. 147 
Crosby Roller Mill Co., Topeka......__ 84 


Crow Chief, Cheyenne Indian leader. .__ 141 
Culver, Joe M., cited................. 71 
Cummings, — —, of Wabaunsee county. . 314 
Cummings, J. F., legislative printer... __ 822 
—questioned during impeachment of 
Robinson and others 
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346, 347 
a Charles, Vice President ,172 
Curtis, Alonzo 320, 323, 324 
Curtis, Major H. Z., killed by Quantrili 
band at Baxter Springs 
Curtis, Maj. Gen. Samuel 
149, 212, 225, 2438, 250- 252, 255 
256, 258, 261, 263 
~eanate to court martial Col. Chiving- . 


Pre Fee of 
—Blunt’s request for troops granted. . 


pedition against bushwhackers 
—fortifying for defense on Big Blue, 253, 255 
Zarah and Elisworth establi shed 


ie An troops to Arkansas river 
—telieved of command Department of 
i i 148, 289, 240 
254 


rain 14 
145, 180, ses 
840, 349, 354, 356, 406, 468, 469 
—Black Kettle’s camp captured by 
3 


—Charles Reynolds, chief scout of 
—defeated at Little Big Horn 
—estimate of William Comstock 
—joins Hancock expedition at Fort Riley, 329 
—made Fort Hays headquarters for Sev- 
enth cavalry from 1867 to 1870 
—pursuit of Pawnee Killer 
—used Fort Downer as a base during In- 
dian operations in 1867 
—Wild Life on Plains, cited... 
r, Mrs. Geo: A 


—hbiographical mention of 
—buried at La 
—surveying contract of 
Cutler, Dr. G. A 
—biographical sketch 
Cutler, Mrs. George A., death of 
Cutter, Captain —-—, wagon train of 
Capt. 8S. L. McKinney captured by... . 


D. 


Dakota, Ghost outbreak mentioned 

—Powder river region 

Dakota Indians, "Orallala band of 

= E. E., The Range Cattle Industry, 
75, 


Daley, Alfalfa county, Okla. 1 
— Daily Commercial, founded by Dr. 
A. Cutler 
Dain” Dorothy, cited 40 
Dalton, Emmett, author, When the Dal- 
tons Rode 177 
Dangerfield, R. J., compiler 
Dh Th ddpcasiceeencesceeeees 405 
Dappert, J. W., reminiscences of 
Darlington Agency, Indian Terr. 85 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Georgia Society 181 
—Kansas Society 
——erect monument to Gen. J. G. Blunt 
at Baxter Springs 
“a sites at Abilene vespret” 


ee county, marking of jes 
crossing on Vermillion proposed by, 191 
—Kentucky 181 
Davidson, Gen. “Black Jack” 
Davis, Margaret Burton, author 
Davis, Gen. N. H., assistant inspector 
general of Department of the Missouri, 472 





Davis, 8. O., and William L. Garvin, 
History of the National Farmers’ Alli- 
ance and Codperative Union of America, 
cited 161 

B.S Eb oocccesctucee 167, 178, 304 

—president of the Kansas State Histo rical 

iety 

Day, Mr. ——, employed by Meeker. . 5 

Dayton, Oscar V., and Alexander Gard- 
ner, attempt to start newspaper at 
Osawatomie 

Dead Shot, Delaware guide 

Deatherage, Charles P., Early History of 
Greater Kansas City: ¢ ited 22 

Deadwood, .» “Wild Bill” Hickok 
killed at 

Decatur county 

Deception creek 

“Defense of the Kansas Frontier,’’ articles 
by Marvin H. Garfield 50 

140-152, 826-344, 451- 473 

Deitzler, Col. George W., commancing 

militia during Price raid 

Delahay, Mark W., and A. M. Sevier, 
start Territorial Register, Leavenworth, 

—Wyandotte City Register founded by.. 

Delaney, ‘‘Mike,"’ pioneer of Waterville. . 

De la Potherie, Basqueville, cited 

Delaware Baptist Mission 

—destroyed by flood 

—founded at Grinter’s crossing of Kaw 
river 

—founded by Ira D. Blanchard 

—tebuilt by John G. ‘ 

—reopening of 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Delaware 


Delaware 


*G. Pratt, agent for 
ao BS to Indian territory 
—settlement in Kansas 
Delaware river 
Democratic Messenger, Eureka, historical 
and industrial edition of 
Democratic party 
Democratic State Central Committee... . 
Democratic Territorial Convention, 
oraptan, 1857, mentioned 
De Moss, James Andrew, author 
Ph Tie Mls Savevetecdesecces 167, 168 
tt Mh wideresnenked oeews $20, 323 
Dennis, — — 80 
Dennison, Rev. Joseph, president Blue- 
mont Coll 439 
Dentzer, Phyllis 


Denver, C Yolo. 

—Butterfield Overland Despatch started 
daily schedule from $27 

—but two stages on Smoky Hill State 
line reach Denver June, 1867 334 

——— of Butterfield Overland 


Despate: 
Denver News, cited 
Department of Kansas. See U. S. Army, 
Department of Kansas. 
Department of the Mississippi. See U. 8. 
army, Department of the Mississippi. 
Department of the Missouri. See U. S. 
army, Department of the Missouri. 
Department of the Pacific. See U. 8. 
army, Department of the Pacific. 
De Saussure, Capt. William Davie. . 107, 114 
116, 122, 124, 125, 129, 133 
199, 201, 202, 208 
—biographical mention of 108 
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DeTilla, M., reminiscences -- 
Detwiler, J. 
—_— Dr. Lydia Allen 


Dickey, W. 8., Clay Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburg 291, 292 
Dickhut, Mrs. Clarence 410 
Dickinson county . 
a articles in Chapman Advertiser 


Historical Society, election of officers. 

—pioneers, biographical sketches of 

Dietzler, G. W. 

Dighton, historical notes of 

Dighton Herald, 

Dillon, Thomas , 

—forms partnership with Lewis Hull in 
meat business 28 

Dinsmore, Francis M., reminiscences of. . 

District of Kansas. See U. 8. army, Dis- 
trict of Kansas. 

District of Southern Kansas. See U. 8. 
army, District of Southern Kansas. 

District of the Border. See U. 8. army, 
District of the Border. 

District of the Frontier. See U. 8 
District of the Frontier. 

District of the Upper Arkansas. See 

8. army, District of the Upper Ar- 


s. 
Dixon, Thomas, Butler county 8 .. 402 
Dixon, William, scout 5, 856 
—sketch of 
Dixon, Mrs. William (Olive K.)........ ” 356 
Dobie, J. Frank, A Vaquero of the Brush 
Country, ci 
Dodge, Gen. Grenville M... 62, 149, 178, 883 
—commander Dept. of the Missouri eee 148 
—Fort Dodge established by 
—garrisoned stations on B. O. D. route.. 
—Personal Recollections, cited 
—Powder river expedition included Kan- 
sas regiments 
Dodge City.. 


14 
190, 199, 266, 267, 270, 271, = 
—buffalo hide capital 855 
—cowboys in 

—monument dedicated 


—Wild Bill, marshal of 
—murdered surveyors escorted to 270 
Dodge City Daily Globe, cited, 189, 475, 476 
—historical articles announcing dedication 
of Chilton monument in 
Dodge City Journal, cited 
—historical articles announcing dedication 
of Chilton monument in 
Dog Soldier Indians 
—depredations of 
—expedition against 
—raid Republic county 
Dole, Wm. P., U. 8. Indian Commissioner, 318 
Governor Evans of Colorado 


—Constitutionalist founded at 

Doniphan county, historical notes of.... 
—newspapers sta in 1858-1859 

Donnelly, Ignatius, Minnesota 

Donner party, historical notes of 

Dh TD Teo. i copacececes — 
Doran, Rev. W. T., author 184 
Dorrance, old settlers’ reunion held in... = 


George A. Cutler soos uae 
Dougherty, John, contractor............ 
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Maj. ——, commander at Fort 


A. 
—sponsor of Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
Douglas, William 
Douglas County Republican, Lawrence, 
seventh anniversary edition of 
Douglass Tribune, cited 
Downer’s Station 
=~ Butterfield Overland Despatch route, 
county 
rey John 
Dragoons, wagon trains on Santa Fe trail 
protec’ by 
Dreiling, B. M., author 
, Cherokee Indian force 


Drinking " Grmutinhaa, Leavenworth citizens 
petition for 

Dripping Spring, Ark., Texas cavalry en- 
camped a 2 

Driscoll, Charles Benedict, author 

Drums, lost by troops during flood. . 

Drury, Sumner county 

Dryden, Oswald, author 

Dry route, Santa Fe trail 

I a ee 205 

Dry Wood creek 109, 261 

TT itn snd cenvenhaeeenee 211, 214 

Dudley, Guilford 

—biographical sketch 

—member expedition against Hickory 
Point 

Duffus, Robert Luther, author 

Dull Knife raid, 1878 

Duncan, Fleming (Clem) 

Dunn, Lieut. —-—, First Colo. cavalry, 
expedition against Dog Soldier Chey- 
ennes 

Dunn, J. P., Massacres of the Mountains, 
cite 

r N. A., The Farmers Alliance 
History and Agriculture Digest, cited,.. 161 

Dutch cemetery, Shawnee 

Dutton, Hartwin Rush, state treasurer .. 

Dwight Advance, cited 

Dyer, G. M., store at Osawkie operated 


“Early Kansas Impeachments,”’ article by 
Cortes A. M. Ewing 


Eastin, Gen. Lucien J., partner of Osborn 
in me Weekly Herald 

—printing done by 

Easton, l. Alton, regiment of, crossing 
prairies 


—-—, expedition against 
oe cattle rustlers 14 


nd, Norton county, Port Landis 
post office moved to 
Edwardsville, Wyandotte county . 
Edna Sun, cited 
Einstein, Lewis David, author 
El Dorado, biographical sketches of citi- 
zens ci 177 
El Dorado Times, cited ................. 
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Eldridge, Col. Shalor W. , 436 
Eldridge hotel, sacemts 436 


community, Marion county, early in- 
cidents, cited 1 
, Indian territory, Cooper’s camp . 


Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville 

—‘“A Pioneer Relates of Early Bison 

Hunts in the 60's” 
—newspaper story on pony express, cited, 78 
Elliott, —- G. 10, 12 
—a school teacher in Tennessee 11 
—Kansas Free State started by 14 
Ellis county, German-Russian settlements, 177 
Ellis County News, Hays, cited 176, 409 
Ells Review, ci 186 
Ellsworth, Fort Harker near ... 
—stories of Indian raids near 
—Union Pacific completed to 
Ellsworth county 
—given seed wheat by legislature 
Elmore, Rush, associate justice supreme 


= a Tex., military post 
——— condemned at 


El Quartelejo 


’ isy 41 

Elwood Advertiser, founded by John 8. 
Fairman 

Ely, William, author 

Emerson, Frances L., St. Francis named 
for 

Emery, Moses, cited.........- 

“Emigrant Aid Company in Kansas, The, 
article by a A. Johnson. 2. 441 

—See, also, New England Emigrant Aid 
Company. 

Emigrant companies, Massachusetts, men- 
tio 180 


Emporia 
—Kansas militia stationed at 
—Kansas State Teachers College, his- 
torical notes of 
—seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Emporia Gazette, cited 
Emporia Knights of Columbus, oa 
monument ——— by 
Emporia New 
—founded by ‘Sosan B. Plumb 
Emporia Times, cited 
Endacott, Be author 
“End of Track 
—on Union Pacific, stages made connec- 
GO TEED. scccscocscsccsccccess Se 
—stages ran westward f 827 
Engineering expedition, — "Fort Wallace. . = 
English colony, Nemaha county 188 
Enid, Okla. 
gt within ‘ten minutes. 
ae ais geae 
Swedish settlements near, 191, 192 
Enterprise-Chronicle, Burlingame, cited.. 77 
ae Es Mining 
person, Elmer 
—editor Scott City News Chronicle . 
Mining Company 
, Neosho county seat fight at 
mates on fo f 
. Elvenor, author 


e 482 
Mb desabeocéecnence $20, 323, = 
Pebenk. Seat. author 
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Eureka Herald, cited 
Evans, ——, near Hickory Point... 
Evans, Amos 
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Evans, Col. A. W., of 
—crushes Cemeathe band —¥ on Canadian 
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Evans, Catherine, letters quoted... . 
Evans, Emily [7] 98 
PE TT snaceconcetsecdesds 68 98, 99 
—letter quoted 101 
Evans, Gov. John, Colorado territory... . 
—Indian proclamation cited 
—issues proclamation to Colorado citizens 

to kill all hostile Indians 14 
—issues proclamation to friendly Indians 

to concentrate 
—rebuked by Indian commissioner 
—request for troops 
—urged. winter campaign against Indians, 14s 
Evans, Mary, letter quoted 10: 
Evans, » ors 


Evening Standard, Leavenworth 
Everest, fiftieth anniversary of 
Everest Enterprise, cited 

Ewing, Cortez A. M 

oo + wad Kansas Impeachments,”’ 


—ia command District of Kansas 
Ewing, Thomas, S: 
Expositor, cited 


Fagan, Gen. ——, commanding division 
of rebel army 

Fairman, John S., Elwood Advertiser 
founded by 

Fairmount College, historical notes of. . 

Fall creek 

Fall River 

Falleaf, Delaware guide 

Falun, Saline county 

Faris, C. A., and A. W. Jones, Lecomp- 
ton Union started by 

Farm land, average price per acre in 
stripping territory 

Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Co., 
Kansas broadcast over KFBI owned by, 171 

Farmers’ Alliance movement 

—its inception 

Farmers, employed by the government to 
teach Indians rudiments of agriculture, 

Farnham, Mrs. Mateel (Howe), author. . 

Farnsworth, — — 

Farr, Lieut. —-—, killed by Quantrill 
raiders at Baxter Springs 

Fay, Mary Hurley, cited 

Fayetteville, Ark., general hospital a 


Ferguson, Mrs. —— 

Ferguson, Charles D., author 

Ferguson, Kemp 

Ferrell, Mrs. Ela, pioneer 

Ferril, Will C., ¢ 

Ferry, at Soldier" coh crossing, operated 
by Louis Vieux 

—Papan’s, mentioned 

Ferry boat, Willie Cade 

Ferry boats, carried away in flood 

Fiederling, Peter . 30, 

Fields, Mr. —-—, mail train conductor. . 139 
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Finch, Charles Sumner, Lawrence 
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Firet. "aalad of Kansas 

First Fork gg ong 4 creek 

Fishback, Brig. W. H. M., arrest for 
disobedience 

Fish, for lakes formed in stripped coal 


Fisher, — 
—member —— >! Point expedition. . 
Hugh D., Meth 


preacher 
Fisher, John, Neosho county pioneer. 
Fisher, R. H., author 
Fisher creek, Solomon valley, troops sta- 
tio’ 


Fitzgerald, Christopher 
Fitzpatrick, — — 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs. — — 
Fitzpatrick, Thomas “Broken Hand”. . 
179, 422, 424 
110 


Flag 
—aenel during Slough creek fight. . 
—lowered at Fort Smith 


Fleener, W. L., Sr., Greensburg 

Flint, Herbert, Journalism in Territorial 
Kansas, cited 10, 12, 18, 16, 437 

Flint creek, Blunt establishes camp on... 229 

Flood of 1844 

Florence 

—Board of Trade chartered 

—laying out town of 

Florence, Grant county, Okla. 

Flour, character of Mexican 

—captured by Indians 

—freighted to New Mexico 

—ground at Leavenworth 

-~ John B., Secretary of War, letter 


185 
-++++ 148, 268, 259, 260, 262 
—proposed Indian attack delayed by In- 


terior Department 148, 149 
—provides escort service for Santa Fe 
trail 


Foreman, Grant, author 

Forest, -_ Abby Howe 

Forsyth, Gen. George Ss 
—s Frontier Fight,” 
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Fort. See, also, Forts. 

Fort Atkinson 

—talled Camp Mackay 

—dates of pe. 2 and seoraes> 
ment 

—treaty of, with Comanche, Kiowa and 
Apache 

Fort Aubrey, location of 

—on Arkansas river 

Fort Bascom, N. M. 

Fort Bridger, Utah 

te established 

Fort Brooks, Cloud county, location of. 

Fort Camp Jewell, Jewell county 

Fort Cobb, Texas 209, 466- 488 

Fort Collins, Colo., freighting from Leav- 
enworth to 
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Fort Cottonwood, Neb., a protection to 
Northern Kansas 
—name changed to Fort McPherson. 
Fort Dodge 54, 56, 61, 62 
122, 152, 202, 270, 829, 389, 452, 468, 465 
—attacked by Comanches and 


Kiow 

—built (a defend Santa Fe trail 

—early forts in vicinity of 

—established 

—Indians rationed from 

—short history of 

—soldiers from, ordered to drive Chey- 
ennes back to their reservation 

—troops from accompany freighters 
Bent’s Fort 


Fort Ellsworth (Fort Harker) 
—built in 1864 

—founded by General Curtis 

Fort Fillmore, supplies for 

Fort Fletcher, name changed to Fort 


56 
. 62, 107, 116, 189, 245, 247, 264 
—Cherokee Nation 239 
—garrison annoyed by rebel raids ...... 244 
—in danger of capture by rebels 
—military road 
Fort Harker 
830, 382-835, 337, 
454, 457, 458, 461, 462 
—<cavalry troops from, join Haneock ex- 
pedition 
—cavalrymen from, to scout on Solomon, 328 
—cost of buildings of 
—Eighteenth cavalry mustered in at. 
—founded as Fort Ellsworth by General 
Curtis 
—freighting from 
—frontier patrol from 
—Indian chiefs assemble at, for council. 
—short history of 
—victims of cholera at 
Fort Harker-Fort Larned military trail.. 4 
Fort Hays 52, 62, 329 
830, 387, 3389, 352, 3538, 462-464, 469, 470 
—a Story of Old, by eye witnesses...... 78 
—Seventh cavalry under Custer quartered 
at, 1867 to 1870 
am General, moved headquarters 
- x sketch of 
—Union Pacific completed to point near, 330 
—‘Wild Bill,” marshal of 5 
Fort Hays Frontier Park, dedication of. . 
Fort Hays Kansas State College... . 
Fort Kearney, Neb 60 
—base for Eleventh Kansas cavalry 
—tilitary road 
Fort Kirwin, short sketch of 
Fort Laramie 
Fort Larned 62, 146, 189, 199, 200, 202 
206, 209, 251, 8327, 887, 839, 455, 456, 468 
—built to defend Santa Fe trail 51 
—Hancock expedition marched to 
—Indian contempt of 
— —skirmish near 
—lIndians rationed from 
—Kiowa and Comanche Indians ordered 
to 
—nmilitary escorts from 
| important guardian of Santa Fe 
trai 
—once called Camp Alert 
—Santa Fe wagon trains not allowed to 
proceed west with less than 100 men.. 26 
—short history of 
—+storage of supplies at 
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ea & 
84, 87, 106, 126, 142, 150, 196-198, 205, 
211, 219, 221, 2238, 226, 238, 249, 252, 269 
327, 829, 381, 832, 342, 361, 415-417, 419 
421, 422, 427, 428, 446, 461, 470 
—erosion on river below 
—father of all Kansas military pom. . 
—first meteorological observation at . 
—flooded with freight .... 
—Fremont’s orders to defend 
“=e for New Mexican trade brought 


me A uarters Department of Kansas es- 
tablished at e 
—Major Prince, commandant at. 
—military road 
—New Mexican trade starting from, never 
molested 24 
—objective of Price’s army 5 
———s accumulated at, for Mexican 
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~thens history of 

—troops sent out for southern Kansas 
boundary survey from 

—wagons for A penes Fe and El Paso de- 
parting fro 
Fort Leavenworth Fort Riley military 


road 
Fort Leavenworth-Santa Fe road, govern- 

ment supplies strewn along 41 
Fort Lookout, Republic county 


20 

—Cheyennes and Arapahoes asked to con- 
centrate at 142 

—Col. E. W. Wyncoop, former com- 


Arkansas ri 
—troops ordered to, for “> ~ Shh of 
Fort McPherson, Re 8h axse sides 8 
—a protection to Northern Kansas 
—formerly Fort Cottonwood 
Fort Mackay 
—location of 
—short sketch of 
Fort Mann, Captain Pelzer in command, 422 
—established at Cimarron crossing 
—on upper Arkansas 
—troops under Col. Wm. Gilpin remcagt 
trated at 
~— Montgomery, Eureka, brief aes * 


Fort 

—on Missouri river 

Fort Pyramid, Fort Monument also 
known as 7 

Fort Riley .. 52, 141, 172, 198-200, 203- 206 

261, 826, 327, 427, 443, 458, 454, 457, ae 

—brief history of, cited . 

—built to defend Smoky Hill route. 

—General Custer joins Hancock’s expedi- 


besieged wagon train. 
_ > aan Mitchell reach 
Fort Riley-Fort Leavenworth military 


Fort Riley and Fort Larned, ‘designated as 
rendesveus for trains for New Mexico, 26 
Fort Scott (city) 15, 109, 278 
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printing point in tervitorial Kansas.... a. 
Fort Scott (military post) 
224-226, 242, 243, 247, 248, 281 204 
—Blunt, co of 


of, return to 27 
Ross, of Cherokee Nation, 
and other Cherokee officials arrive at. . 
—Colonel Solomon ym Indian 
country and retreats 


—regiments organi 
—-— intends to fall back upon 
—supply depot at 
—threatened by rebel forces. 
Fort Scott-Fort Leavenworth military 
road 83, 108, 109, 260 
830 


A! 
a protection to Northern Kansas. . 

Fort Sill 

—establishment of 

—utilitary cemetery at 

Fort Simple, Topeka, short sketch of.. 

Fort Smith 237, 247-250, 263, $21 
—Blunt removes headquarters to 24 
—captured by forces under General 


son) 
Fort ~ + Ottawa county, brief 
sketch 
Fort Supply 
Fort Sumter, comm « 
Fort Union, N. M.. 
a military depot ” 424 
—army depot removed from Santa Fe to, 20 
—cost of corn at 428 
—supplies for 
Fort Wal! 
269, 830, 340, 352- ary 458, 474 
—attacked by Indians 836 
—constructed in September, 1865 
—Custer expedition returns to 
—short history of 
—small garrisons at, during Indian wars, 
Fort Wayne 
—battle - 


Fort PY 05 oneiidtiedenc hen nowe rrr 
SE cid ckmaiiean ees ° 
—establishment of 


—treaty of xe 
—w—annulled by Chivington massacre. 
Fort Worth (Texas) Cattleman, cited... 
Fort Zarah 54, 62, 144, 189, 199, 202 
a built to defend Santa Fe trail 
—founded by General Curtis .... 
—trations for 
—short history of 
Fortesque, W. M., mayor of Leavenworth, 362 
Forts, in Ninth Military Department. . 
—log, in Republic county 
—on A 


—See, also, Names of forts; names of camps. 

Fossum, Paul R., The Agrarian Movement 
in North Dakota, cited 

Foster, Maj. — — 

—NMissouri militia under command of, de- 
feated by Shelby and Coffee 

Four-mile creek 

Fouts, J. W. 
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nen, 5 Simeon M., “The Story of the nt 
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review of, by James 
Free-soilers 
Free State, Lawrence, starting of. . 
Free-state Convention, Topeka, 1857. 
Free-state Hotel, Lawrence 
Free-state legislature, first 


ot 

old Meeker press used on ‘ea 

Freight, articles composing bulk of, 
shipped over Santa Fe trail 

—contractors, long journeys made by. 

—rates of, exorbitant ... 

——on Santa Fe trail. 

Freighters, protection to” 

Freighting, business and military phases 
of, articles by Walker D. Wyman, 17- 27 


4156- 428 
—overland, dangerous character of 
a and Indians made hazardous 

in 1854 
Fremont, Gen. — Charles 
—at Springfield, M 
en of some about headquarters 
21 


—delusions regarding Price’s army 

—Department of Missouri under com- 
mand of 

—hazardous to approach during Price in- 
vasion 21 

—order to evacuate Kansas City and de- 
stroy all government supplies at 2 

—telieved of command 

French, Charles H., cited 

French, Fred 40 

French, Capt. J. C., at Fort Leavenworth, 382 

French, = o., » President Pittsburg Clay 


mentio: 
Frontier magazine, cited 
Frontier Scouts, Kansas, Some Famo 
article by Paul I. Wellman 
Frontenac, coal mine disaster at.... 278, 479 
Fry, Smith D. author 
Fuhr, Frank, former editor of Meade 
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Fuller, Mrs. Cora E., daughter of Rev. 
| pe Johnson 80 
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Gadsden Purchase .................... 427 
lo, Domenico, “A Histo: istory 0 
sas Child Labor Legislation” 
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sas University 


Gallaghan, Rev. Gilbert, author. 
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Garden City Daily Telegram, account of 
Finnup pioneer day celebration pub- 
lished in 

Garden City News, cited 

—account of Finnup pioneer day celebra- 
tion published in 

—historical edition of 

> —-—, post adjutant, Fort 


Garfield, Marvin H. 
—“Defense of the Kansas Frontier,” . 
1 5 


140-152, 8326-344, 451- 473 
—instructor new, Roosevelt Intermedi- 
ate School, Wichita 
Garfield county, Okla. 
Garnett, Capt. Richard Brooke . 
115, 118, 122, 124- 127 
—biographical mention of 
a t, Charles, foreman in John Speer’s 
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History of the National Farmers’ Alli- 
ance and Codperative Union of America, 
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Gas, natural, Kansas fields 
Gaylord, Capt. meee 


Geary City Era, founding of 

Geary county 

Geisler, Dr. — — 

General Motors’, Gants radio program 


egisl 

German a family, killed by Cheyennes .... 

German-Russian settlements, Ellis and 
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—in the United States 

Ghent, William James 

—and LeRoy R. Hafen, Broken Hand, 
the Life Story of Thomas he 
Chief of the Mountain Men, cited. 

) -- aang ® James Cardinal 

Gibson, Comm. Gen. George 

by Capt. [A. A. 7], military —_, 
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ers, import sheep to improve native 
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Dn. 56n0056600646600066 chebees 294 
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Gillis House, Kansas City, Mo. 
<a Curtis establishes alteerres me 
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Gip in, Gov. William, Colorado, aided in 
riving Confederates out of New 
Mexico 
—commanding battalion guarding Santa 
Fe trail 422 
-—— of losses from Indians in 
18 
Girard Press, cited . 282, 288. 474 
Girard Zine Co., zinc '~--T 1898.. 284 
Gireau, Michael, French Indian iy ae . 172 
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State Historical Society 
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“08, 172, 178 
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Gittinger, Heide cited 
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Glick, Geo. W., defeated St. John 
Glucose, Leavenworth factories 

Goat skins, shipped from New Mexico. . 

Gold, discovery of 

—fields, dondigenens of, in Arizona and 
 . Mexico 

nes, machinery for, shipped over 

“hate Fe trail 

—rush, Pike’s Peak, 1859 

—seekers, too numerous to count 

—and silver, from Mexican mines brought 
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Goode, S. 8., one of publishers of Leav- 
enworth Journal 

Good-for-nothing (Ni-hi-pa) creek 

Goodin, Joel K., legislative journals of 


1859 printed by 
Goodland N a dedicatory issue, 
4 laying of corner stone of new court 
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; 439 
— organized under leadership - 
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Fannie, missionary-teacher . 
Good ‘Things Topeka, = publica - 
tion issued by C. A. Sexto: 85 
Goodwin, Cardinal — = gg aula cove 
Gould, M . prin 
Government wagon a. captured by 
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Gove City Republican-Gazette 
ey county, Fort Monument an outpost 


Be BLY shaped rocks in 

ann house in 

Gover, Phil 

Graber, A. J., The Mennonite Story com- 
piled by 301 


P= well ) Ponlla Levi, family of 
Graham county, Negro colony in 
Grama grass 
Granby Mining & Smelting Co., build 
smelter at Pittsburg 282 
—zine production figures 
Grand, E. H., and Earle Marble, found 
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—Indian policy of 

—requested by Governor Crawford to 
muster out Sixteenth Kansas cavalry.. 149 

Grant county, Okla. 13 

Grant township, Cloud county - 185 

Grasshopper Falls, now Valley Falls.... 302 

—rumored burning of 29 

Grasshopper river 

Grasshoppers 

—invasion of 1874 

Graves, W. W., author 

Gray county 190 

Graybill, J. M., president Leavenworth 
Board of Trade 862 

Great American Desert 

Great Bend 

—Walnut creek crossing near 

Great Bend of the Arkansas 

Great Bend Register, cited 

Greeley, Horace, of New York Tribune.. 
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—historical notes of 

Grierson, Gen. B. H 

Griffenstein, Wm., mayor of Wichita, 


Grinnell, A Bird 
359, 465, 470 
a Old Fort and Its Builders,” 


—The Fighting Cheyennes, cited 14 
148-145, 330, 344, 351, 459 

Grinnell, Kansas Pacific train derailed 

near 
Grinter crossing, Kansas river 
Groom, J. Fuller 
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Grove, Mrs. C. E., reminiscences cited. . 
Grover, Abner 8., Indian scout 
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Gueda Springs, Dr. G. A. Cutler post- 
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Guerriere, Edmund, half-breed Cheyenne, 456 
Guerrilla band, under command of M 
thews 
Guise, Byron E., author 
Guittard station, on Overland route. 
Gunnison, Capt. J. W., Big Timbers —* 
scribed by 207 
Gustafson, F. 


Hackney, William Patrick 
Hadley, James A. 
—manuscripts of 
Hafen, LeRoy R., author. 
—The Overland Mail, 1849- 1869, sited. 
—and W. J. Ghent, Broken Hand, The 
Life Story of Thomas Fitzpatrick, Chief 
of the Mountain Men, ci 21,179 
SEE dc icecaendee scence 482, 440 
—connection with New England Emigrant 
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—Kanzas and Nebraska, cited 
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cit 7 
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and Roosevelt collection in Kansas State 
Historical Society 
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Hall, James, survivor of Frontenac mine 
disaster 

Hall, John A., Gireau trading post pre- 
sented to Kansas State er So- 


Hall, Willard P., cited 
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Halleck, Gen. H 

—chronie hatred. of Kansas 

—Department of the Mississippi com- 
manded by 

—failure of, at Corinth, Miss. 

“—— commander in chief of U. 8. 


massacre 
Hallowel, W. C. 
Halstead, old settlers’ —- held in. 
Halstead Independent, 
Hamersly, T. H. 8., ne a Army and 
Navy Register, cited 4, 56 
196, 197, 202, 209 
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Hamilton, John P., Sr., Coffey county 
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—at Ioway and Sac mission 6 
Hammond, Geraldine, article on cattle in- 

dustry, cited 186 
Hampden, founding of town of 
Ham's Fork, described 
Hancock, Gen. W. S. 

830, 331, 333, 339, a8. ise 

—burns Indian village on Pawnee Fork. . 329 
—campaign in Kansas in 1867 329, 849 
a nes Department of the Mis- 


by 
je a Fort Hays headquarters during 
1867 


Hancock’s War, close o 

Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad 

Hanover Democrat, ci 

Hanrahan’s saloon, at Adobe Walls 

Hardesty, Okla. 

Hardt, Charley, short sketch 

Hardtner, founding of 

Hardware, freighted to New Mexico.... 18 

Harger, Charles M 167-169, 172, 190 
—‘Cattle Trails of the Prairies,” cited. 4 


Harmony Mission, Bates county, Mo.... 4 
Harney, Gen. W. 8. 445, 446, 447 
—Indian peace treaty commissioner 161 
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Harris, Dwight Thacher 
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ander 
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Haynes, F. E., Third Part 
Since the “tg 4 War, ci 
Hays, Mrs. R. é 
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nouncing dedication of Fort Hays 
Frontier Park 
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Hazen, Gen. W. B. 

—peace efforts with Indians fail 

Hazzard, A. B., early printing done by.. 
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Heitman, Francis B., Historical Register 
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i 107, 108 

196, 202, 205, 207- 209 
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Hendrickson, . oe sketch 
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Hepler Emanuel i aed Church, reumend 
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—destruction of 18, 

Herington, old settlers’ reunion held in. 

Herrick, 

Herrick, C. R. 
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Herron, Gen. F. 282 
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Army of the Frontier 
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Hersey, Mr. and Mrs. Timothy F... 

Hess, Edith, “State Regulation of Woman 
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Hewins 
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er 
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Hicks, John D., The Populist Revolt, re- 
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Hildebrandt, Rev. R., author 
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field against 
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Hoag, David D., reminiscences of... 
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Padilla, — Juan de 
—monument to 
ong Brown county 
Elizabeth, author 
Peleceiee Kansan, Marysville, starting of, 14 
Palo Duro Canon, battle of 849 
Palo Pinto county, Texas 
Pa-mo-tha-ah, ickapoo Indian 
Panhandle Herald, Guymon, Okla., cid 
wooden press found at 
Paola, headquarters of Blunt at ... 
—Kansas militia concentrated at, 
Price raid 
—Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Dt: Cn ax cutemens dutwe erecescee 


ferry 
—in 1856 propelled by poles 
—location of 
Pappinsville, Mo. 
Parent-Teacher Association ..... 
Parmenter, Capt. - 
Cheyennes 
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Parrott guns, 10-pound rifled 
Parsons, —~ fires in 
Parsons Sun, 
Paso del Norte (El Paso), Mexican duties 

levied 20 
Paving 
eemee Bili” (Maj. G. W. Lillie), led 

settlers into Oklahoma territory 
Pawnee, history of, cited 
—legislature of 1855 met at 
Pawnee county, Okla 136 
Pawnee Fork 54, 200, 202- _— 209, 380 
—Cheyenne and Sioux ‘camped 0 329 
—expedition up 
—fight with Indians on 

rst known as Pawnee creek or river. . 

—-fort built at 
—Indian depredations near 
—mail station at 
Pawnee Indians 
—attacks on wagon trains 
—depredations of 
—Kansas offenses charged against 
—raids by 
—scouts assist military 
Pawnee Killer, Sioux chief, pursuit of... 
Pawnee Rock, Santa Fe trail 
—Kit Carson’s first Indian fight at 
Paxson, Frederic Logan, author 
—The Last American Frontier, cited... . 
Payne, David L., Harvey county pioneer, 


404, 417 
me Ridge, Ark., pursuit of rebel forces 
jae commission, Little Arkansas treaty, 


—Medicine — treaty 

Peacock, 

—Allison’s —— 4 rented by 

—shot by Satank 

Peacock, William C., scout 847, 359, 406 
Peate, James J., Indian scout, death of.. 476 
—memorial address dedicated to 476 


202, 210, 348 
Peffer, William A., Populist U. 8. senator 
from Kansas, ci 
Peketon county 
Pelzer, Capt. ——, in command at Fort 
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Pen-i-a-la, Kickapoo Indian 
Penitentiary, state 


Semagteenie Historical Society 
Pennsylvania University Press 
Peons, Mexican, pick wool like cotton. 
People’s party 
Pepper box, Allen revolvers dubbed 
Perkins, H. C., employee in Auditor e. 
State's office 

Perkins, Jacob Randolph, author. 
Perrin, George H., member 

Town Company 
i oan en dudabie evens 836 
—Ppresident of Union Pacific 831 
Perryville, Indian territory, rebel supply 
depot destroyed at 246 
Petefish, Diana 
Petefish, Mrs. M. P. 
Phelps, John 8., Missouri congressman. 
118, 119 
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Phelps, John 8&., introduces bill oe ihe 
sas southern boundary survey - 104 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays 


Phillipe county, establishment of Fort 
Kirwin in 

—swarming with Indians 

Phillips County = _— Association, 
third ann 188 

Phillipsburg ae. a 18 

Piazzek, J. M., mill at Grasshopper Falls 
erected by 802 


Sheen, President Franklin... 7, 309, oe. 440 

—abuse of 

—biographical mention of 

—tragic death of son.... 

Pike, Z. M. 

—Big Timbers first noticed by 

—Pawnee monument 

Pike’s Peak, emigration 

—gold rush 

Pilot Knob, captured by troops under 
Price 2 

Pioneer women, Kansas 

Pioneers’ Association, Riley county 

Pioneers (Snake) creek 

Piper, Wyandotte county 

Pittman shorthand system 

Pittsburg, Board of Trade 

—Chamber of Commerce 

—clay products industries in 

—coal shaft sunk on townsite of 

—Commercial Club 

—council proceedings, cited 

“es freight rates on coal agen. 
TO! 


—Hull and Dillon Packing Plant 
—industrial history of, article by Fred 
N. Howell 
—Lanyon smelter built at 
—manufacture of building brick in 
—mine rescue station located at 
—National Bank of 
—voriginally a coal mining camp. . 
—smelters in mining district of 
—vitrified brick paving in 
—zine smelting center............. 281, 283 
Pittsburg and Cherokee Mining Co., dis- 
aster at coal mines of 27 
Pittsburg Clay Products Co., M. O. 
French, president 2 
Pittsburg ollege Verse, by Margaret .. 
Haughawout, cited 
Pittsburg Headlight, cited 278, ; 
283, 285, 298, 4 
—fourth annual coal edition of 479 
Pittsburg Kansan, ci’ 
Pittsburg Landing, troops from Fort 
venworth sent by boats to 
Pittsburg Paving and Building Brick Co., HS 
Pittsburg Sun 40. 
—fourth annual coal edition of 
Pittsburg Town Company 
Pittsburg Vitrified Paving Brick Plant. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., use of gas in 
—supplied wagons for Mexican war 
Pisley, Benton, yterian minister... 481 
Plains Indians, Medicine Lodge treaty 
208, 829 
830, 349, 355, 858, 451, 453, 480 
—See, also, Indians, Plains. 
Platte Argus, Weston, Mo., 
William H. Adams 
Platte river 3, 60, 140, 151, 422, 468 
—forts to be established on 150 
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Polk, F R. L., & Co., publishers 

Polke, Christianna, wife of Isaac McCoy, a 
Pollard, Maj. — —,, letter of, quoted. . 
Pomeroy, Samuel C. ......... 318, 885, 438 
—chosen U. 8. senator 

Pomme de Terre river, Mo. 

Pond nag 
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302 
26, 54, 62, 215, 269, 471 
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ones to protect overland highways. . 
—- Blunt to move against Kirb 


Population, increase 1870-1880 

Populism, Notes on 3 Literature of, 
article by James C. 160- 164 

Pork and » for p—— army in 
Mexican -. 416, oe 
. 408 


Kee Fy 
—mission of, west of 
——on 8t. 


tier 
Pottery, made at Pittsburg... . 289, 292- 294 
oem ba settlers’ reunion held in 





Prairie Grove, Ark., battle of 21 
212, 232- 234 


Prairie Sch e of the Plains 
of Kansas, by ae M. North 

Prairie schooners, employed in New 
Mex p> 





Pratt, Harrison 

Pratt, John Gill, Baptist missionary and 
early printer 5, 83, 85 

91-93, 98, 99, 102, 1038 

—appointed agent for Delawares 

—biographical sketch o 

—Delaware Baptist Mission rebuilt by. . 

—letters of . 

—manuscript collection of 

—mission 


of Foreign Missions, 
Price, Col. John T., quoted 1 


Price, Gen. Sterling 1 

17, 258, 261, 415, 418, 420 
—campaign against, in fall of 1864 seule 264 
—casualties in troops of ; 
—difficulty y coming Cone vee river 215 
—Fort ra enwo! his objective in raid - 


we the objective of 
—move on Lexington 
—movement of Serpe under 
—north of Osage ri 
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Governor Robinson. . 
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Purgatoire ri 207-209, oe 
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C. 
—massacre bs Blunt’s force near 
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inlan, L. . Manhattan 


130 
Rabbit Ear mountains, on Santa Fe trail, 129 
, Samuel, Topeka Directory, pub- 


b 
Railroad, p Arkansas valley. . 
—from Joplin to “Ginard. built by Joplin 
Parties 281 


Smok 

Rail , investments in equipment for 
——e Pittsburg coal 27 

—put to government con 

Rain-in-the-Face, Sioux chief 

Raine, William MacLeod, author 


cited 
ay Cattle Industry, Notes on Litera- 
ture “ i, by James C. Malin 
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Red river, mentioned as Indian boundary, 
—— vane’ 1” Gen. Kirby Smith 


Red Rock 

Red Shin's “Sranding Ground, Cheyenne 
name for upper end of Big Timbers. 

Redoubt creek, Clark 

Reed . Clyde 


Rees, W. 8., early resident of Lincoln. . 
— John E., freighter 


Relief movement, 1856 
Remsburg, George J., cited 
Reno, Maj. Marcus A. ............+5+ 850 
Reno county, 4-H clubs of 300 
—historical notes of 
—Mennonite settlers in 
—sixtieth birthday anniversary of 
Republic county, defenses against Indians 

built in 60 
—Fort Lookout established in 

iven seed wheat by legislature 
—Indian depredations in 
Republican Journal, Salina, 
Republican party 
—St. John wing dominates. . 
Republican river 
$45, 448, 461, 462, on 469 

—block houses erected on 457 
—gold seekers travel over 
—troops stationed on 


— —grass burned in 
— —hostile Indians pursued into 
— —Indian depredations in 
——raided by Cheyennes 
—- —set » omy out by Indians 
Reynolds, — — 
— —-—, defeated on Powder 
rivi 
R ~ Gen. Joseph S., commands 
partment of Arkansas 
, Charles Alexander, scout 


850 
231, 285, 288 
—Blunt’s supply trains at, guarded 238 
Rice, James Clay, author 

Rice, Okla. 


Richmond, ” Mabel E., author 

Richmond. Enterprise, cited 480 
Richmond Methodist Episcopal Church, 
historical notes of 480 
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Rio Grande, flood in 
Rio Purgatoire 
, C. C., The Southwestern —— 


Risks, E. B., author 
Riverside Coal Leavenworth. 


Road, Fort Leavenworth to Fort Gibson, 107 
29,34, 88 
83 


——to Fort Riley 

——to Fort Scott 

—Fort Riley to Fort Kearney 
—Leavenworth to Santa Fe 

—to state penitentiary macadam- 


ized 
—Topeka - Atchison stage 
ds, state, surveying of 
—See, also, ils. 
Roberts, — 820, 328 
Roberts, Francis Henry, historical notes 
of Oskaloosa 
Robidoux, Peter, account books of 
Robinson, B. F., agent Delaware Indians, 88 
Robinson, Ch arles 65, 212, 218 
$11, 318, 325, 433, 435, 437, 438, 440 
—a vehement opponent of prohibition. . 64 
t Emigrant Aid Co 432 
—hbiographical mention of 
—Blackmar’s “Life of” 
—chosen governor 
—hostility toward Blunt 
—house resolution impeaching and articles 
against 818, 814 
—impeachment trial of, article by 
Cortez A. M. Ewing 
—Kansas Conflict, cited 
—leader during territorial troubles. . 
—promiscuous military appointments 
y 219, 220 
—dquestionable methods of, in appointing 
officers for Kansas regiments 219 
Robinson, John W., secretary of state.. 311 
8312, 314, 322, 324, 825 
—appointed surgeon in Union army 21 
—date and place of death 
—house resolution impeaching and 
articles against 
—impeachment trial of, article by 
Cortez A. M. Ewing 
—Lane-Robinson controversy 310 
—table showing votes in impeachment of, 320 
Robinson, Mrs. Sara T. D., Kansas: Its 
Interior and Exterior Life, cited. . 308, = 
Rock creek, Chautauqua county 
—Cowle 
Rock Is! 
Rock Salt (Ne-ish-ke-koash-ke-pi) 
river 
Rocky Mountains 
—Long’s scientific expedition into 
Roger Williams University, Ottawa bo 
versity chartered as 
ogers, —-—, troo 
Rogers, R. W., author 
Roger’s and Magee’s, near ford on 
Neosho 
Rollin, David B. 
Rae PA, sketch 
Rollins, P. 
Roman N 
—Cheyenne and Sioux Indians under... . 351 
—killed during Beecher Island fight, 349, oo) 
Ronsheim, Milton, author 
Rooks county, reminiscences of 
Rooks County Record, Stockton. . 
fifty- third of 2 
ntermediate School, Wichita. . 
mm 414 


—begin' 
Roosevelt 


Root, Frank A., express m 
co-author of The Overland 
California, cited .. 60, 61, 82, 106, O48, 827 
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Root, George A., curator of archives, 
Kansas State Historical Societ 


—“Extracts from the Diary of Capt. 
Lambert B. Wolf,” article edited 
5- 210 


by 

—"First Day’s pe at Hickory Point » 

article edited b 28- 49 
—‘‘No-ko-aht’'s Paik,” article edit: 


by 
~—ane Mrs. Frank C. Montgom 
pilers, “Indian Treaties and 
Affecting Kansas,” cited 
Rose Bud, General Crook defeated at... 
—_ Hill, Mo., Blunt’s reconnaissance 
ts) 
Rosecrans, Gen. W. S.. 
Ross, Sen. E. 
Ross, Finlay 
Ross, John, chief of Cherokee, oo. 
treasures of nation to Fort Scott 
Rossman, Edna L., editor, Clifton News, 78 
Rowe, H. J., author 182 
Rucker, Mrs. Maude (Applegate), author, = 
Ruley, A. N., author 78 
Running Turkey creek .............+.- 208 
Runnymede, historical notes of 
Ruppenthal, Jacob C., translations 
by 


Rush, H. D., president Leavenworth 
Board of Trade 
_ county, Alexander, 
° 
—German-Russian settlements in 
Rusling, Brig. Gen. James F. 428 
Russell, Majors &, Leavenworth, freight 
contractors 427 
Russell, Majors & Waddell 
—charged with selling property stolen 
from free-state em.grants 
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—government freight contractor 
Russell 
Russell Cosmos Club 
Russell county, early settlement of 
—old residents of 


» com- 
ouncils 


- 252, 254, 856, 368 


188, 299 
301, 302, 409 
Russell Record, cited 
Russell’s creek 
Russian-German settlements, Ellis and 
Rush counties 
—in the United States, book by D 
Richard Sallett, cited 
Rutherford, K. W., reminiscences cited. . 188 
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Sabin, Edwin L., cited 

Sac and Fox Indians 

—settlement in Kansas 

—Presbyterian mission amo 

St. Elizabeth’s hospital for the insane. 

St. Francis, Cheyenne county, named for 
Frances L. Emerson 

St. John, John P. 


—prohibitionists 69, 

St. John, old geal reunion held in... . 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. — wren, Michigan, Pottawatomies 
settled o 


—cost of Mexican wool shipped to 
—Fremont’s headquarters at 
—objective of Hindman’s campaign 
St. Louis and 

duction of 1893 
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. Louis Weekly Reveille, cited 
[CE do dbeheqeneeeocecece 283 
. Marys College 

—changed from college to school for 
priests 

St. Marys Mission 

St. Marys Star, cited 

St. Paul Journal, cited 

St. Vrain, Ceran 

—ruse used on Indians by 

Sage, Lee, autobiography of, mentioned. . 

Salem, historical notes of 47 

Salina 

—express military escort reported mas- 
sacred near 

—Fort Harker, 36 miles from 

—frontier defense of 

—historical notes of 

—in 1860 

—kKansas’ First Frontier battalion organ- 
ized at 

—razing of “Upper Mill’’ 

—residents who preceded railroad hon- 
ored 3 


Salina Journal, cited 

Saline county 

—given seed wheat by legislature 47 2 

Saline County Chapter, Native Daughters 
301 


of Kansas 

Saline County Historical Association, Mrs. 
Effie Campbell, secreta) 

Saline river 

—block houses erected on 

—military patrols on 

Saline valley, Indian raids in 


—settlers rationed by troops 

—troops stationed on Spillman creek. . 

Sallett, Dr. Richard, cited 

Salt, crystalized 

Salt’ creek (Niskeokaka) 

Salt creek, settlers driven out by Indians, 60 

Salt Fork, Arkansas river. See Arkansas 
river, Salt Fork. 

Salt jacks, of pioneer days 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Johnston's com- 
mand starts for 


Salt (Cimarron) river 1 
Salt well, first drilled at Hutchinson .... 
San Angelo river, Texas 
San Antonio road, Texas 

254, 444- 148 
—Indian Peace Treaty Commissioner... . 151 

342, 443 

—troops under, at Battle of Newtonia. 
Sand Creek, Colorado 


y creek, Alfalfa county, Okla 
Sangamon river, Illinois 
San Juan, Mexico 
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Santa Fe, N. M., 
Fort Union 
—business failures in during 1848 
—coaches unmolested coming from 
—distance from Fort Leavenworth 
—headquarters of army 
—express 
—hungry American soldiers at q 
—‘‘Military Phase of Santa Fe Freight- 
ing,” by Walker D. Wyman 41 
—prices compared with those of Missouri, 420 
—number wagons of freight taken to, 
1851 
—searcity of provisions in 
—stage road, crossed Smoky Hill near 
Fort Harker 
—trade, 1858, account of 
——tegistry of men, teams, wagons and 
animals engaged in 1857 
—traders 
— —trains of, snowbound 
Santa Fe Employes Magazine 
Santa Fe Stage Company, Cow Creek 
station attacked 
Santa Fe trail 
123, 126, 180, 188, 152, 179, 180, 195, 200 
201, 207, 251, 327, 348, 415, 422, 444, 450 
—a meandering trail in 1862........... 428 
—Cimarron crossing 
—crossing, Arkansas river 
—Col. Wm. Gilpin’s battalion guarding. . 
—death knell of 
—defended by three forts 
—dry route 
—escort service provided 
—Fort Aubrey built for protection of... 
—Fort Larned most important guardian 
of 
—freight rates on 
—Indian depredations on 
—Kaw crossing of 
—mail 12 
—Pawnee Fort crossing , 202- 205 
—pillage and robbery on 25 
—picnic celebration at Baldwin 185 
—routes mentioned 54 
—scurvy among troops on Santa Fe trail, 
—statistics 
—traffic on, shifted north to Union Pa- 
cific 
— —1848, estimated 
Santa Rosa, Mexico 155 
— creek, Northern Cheyennes killed 
848 


Satank, Kiowa chief 

—George Peacock killed by 

—sketch of 

—squaws and children of, captured 

Satanta, Kiowa chief, captured by Sheri- 
dan 467 

—credited with Peacock killing 

—in fight on Beaver creek 

—licking received at hands of Mathew- 
son 857 
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Sault Ste. Marie, Chippewa Indians at.. 4 

Saw Mills, owned or located by New 
England Emigrant Aid Co. 10, 434 

Sayer, Mr. —-—, South Reading, Mass., 99 

Sayers, W. L 402 

Scammon Brothers, coal mining by 

Scammon, coal mining at 

—mine rescue station at 

Scarritt, William C., cited 

Schaefers, Rev. William 

Schawe, Corwin, author 

Scherer, Mrs. Ralph 


army depot removed to 
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Schlanger, A. , Pittsburg 
Schmidt, Paul, con 
Park, Larned 


Schofield, Gen. J. M. 2, 
226, 241, 242, 245, 246, 248, 470 

—accused of weakness and imbecili 

—board of i ited 

— of Missouri commanded 





a ee tactics of 

—enmity against Blunt 

—geographical 
made by 

—ignores Blunt's request for more 


and topographical survey 


troops 

—orders to Blunt ignored 

—organizes Army of the Frontier 

———-. gemma Army of the Fron- , 
tier, 186 


—scored > Blunt for lack of 


Scofield, Mrs. Dolores May, author 
Scott , Harmon, of Iola 


Scott county, historical notes of. 
Scott County Historical Society. . 
Scott County State Park 

uts, Some Famous 


Shelby 

Sedgwick, Major John 

—brief sketch of 

—campaign against Kiowa and Comanche 
Indians 206 


—history of education in 
— and Biographical Album of, 


Papen Pantagraph 

Seeley, J. H., of Pittsburg 

Seitz, J. A. 40 

Selden, old settlers’ reunion held in, 481, 482 

Seminole —, loyal refugees in Union 
military servi 222 


—honor roll of old settlers 

Sewer tile, manufactured at vee, - 
m, Charles A., biographical 

Shaff, Samuel 


jn at t Battle of Hickory Point. . 
Shaw, Albert, author 
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Shaw, iomes, tng 
Shaw, Mrs. J lowance yo Govern- 
ment for death ¢ of husband 


Shawnee, bogus legislature met at 
—interesting spots around 

Shawnee, Okla., Kickapoos settle near. 
Shawnee Baptist Mission 


£, doA by [= Lykins. 

—Jotham Meeker in charge 

Shawnee county 

—tablet to pioneers 

Shawnee Indians, settlement in Kansas. . 

Shawnee Manual Labor School 

Shawnee Methodist Mission 

—described 

—historical notes of 

—lily pool at 

—near Shawnee Baptist Mission 

—restoration activities at 

—rock garden 

Shawnee Mission Floral Club... 72, 191, 410 

Shawnee Mission Indian Historical So- 
ciety 

Shawnee Quaker Mission, 
of 
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90 


Shauwaunowe Kesauthwau (Shawnee 
Sun), account of 
—first newspaper in Kansas 
Sheep, driven overland to New Mexico. . 
—herds driven to Chihuahua and Cali- 
fornia 
—shipped from New Mexico 1 
Gs eG bec ceccassccces 226- 228 
—commanding division of Price's 
army 
—Missouri invaded by 
—Sedalia captured by 
—and Coffee, Blunt’s pursuit of 
Shepherd, ——, at Hickory Point. 


Sherburne, Adj. Gen. John P 
Sherer, J. A., Mullinville 
Sheridan, Bernard James, “Stories of & 
Kansan,” published in Western Spirit.. 77 
Sheridan, Gen. Philip H 54, 61, 62 
145, 149, 844, 856, 455, 460-462, 465-469 
st Indians in Indian 


William T. 62, 384-336 

” $39- 342, 452, 458, 457, 458, 463, 472 

—appointed general in chief 468 

—attitude regarding cuuiention of 
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—surveying camp of 

Short, Mrs. Oliver F. 

—allowed $5,000 by Government for 
death of husband 
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burg, subsidy given to 
Short’s creek 


mining 
Shun-ma-lo, Osage chief 
Shute, Aunt 


tains 
Billpeh Sinpah, Kiowa name of William om 


Mathewson 
Silver smelter, Pittsburg 


in Minnesota, oy 
Biting Bull, _ x 
Genco Kael 


num! ’ imported from New 
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I SS ite a ane ek 6 hin 820, 823 
Slosson, Edwin Emery, author 178 
Slough creek, eaten of proslavery 

camp and flag o 


Smallpox, freighting hazardous in 1854 
on account of 

Smelters, in Pittsburg district 

Smith, Gen. A. J. 


Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, E. D. 


Smith, on Kirby, Blunt ordered to 
move against 

—surrenders forces under. .. 

Smith, 8. J. 

Smith, William E., author, cited. 

Smith’ Center, historical notes of. 

—old settlers’ reunion held in 

Smith county, historical notes of. 

Smith County Pioneer, Smith Center, 
sixtieth anniversary of 

Smith-Hughes act, mentioned 

Smoky crossing, between Zarah and 
Larned 


Smoky Hill region 
Hill river 58, 

184, 206-209, 333, Gee, | 845, 408, ion 470 
—forts to be establish 1 
—Indian attack on ~ ty 
— —depredations on 
—Pond Creek tributary of 
—Santa Fe stage road crossing near Fort 

Harker 
—war parties of Indians on 51 
Smoky Hill route 56, 57, 827, 835 
—Indian depredations on.. $326, 380, 841, 458 
—Indians in possession of 100 miles of. . 


—resumption of service on 
Smoky Hill Stage =. 


—suspension of se! 

Smoky Hill At. vy * aa forts along. . 
—traided by Cheyennes 

—tailroad construction up 

Snake creek, Clark county 1 
Snoddy, Col. James D., arrested for dis- - 


obedience 
Snow, Mr., formerly of Brown county. 
Snow, F. H. -,» cited 

Snow Camp creek (southeast Kansas)... 
Snowstorm of April, 1878, recalled 


Sobrinas river, Mexico 

Sod fort, Jewell county 

Sod Town, now Stafford, brief history, 
by Helen Akin 802 

Soldier creek, Indianola crossing of 

Soldiers’ Home, Leavenworth 

Solomon, Gen. — 

—abandons Indien © country after assum- 
ing co 2 
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Solomon valley, Indian raids in.... 330, 456 
465, 466, 468, 471 

—troops stationed in 461 
——ration settlers 47 

“Some Famous Kansas Frontier Scouts,” 
845- 359 

Phases of the Industrial History 

of Pittsburg, Kansas,” article by Fred 

N. Howell 


Soule irrigation canal 
—_ Bn | flag, captured at fight on 
lo creek 

South Carolinians, at Hickory Point. 

South Pass, Rocky L Saeeneen, compared 
with Bridger’s 

South Platte ~ he 

—tIndian depredations on 

Southern Cheyennes. See Cheyenne 
Indians, Southern. 

Southern Kansan, Fort Scott, date of 
starting in doubt 

Southern Kansas Herald, Osawatomie, 
started by Charles E. * Griffith 7 

Southwest Historical Society, Dodge City, 190 

Southwestern Interstate Coal Operator’s 
Association 

Southwestern Social Science Quarterly . 

Sowers, F. A., pioneer publisher 

Spanish-American War 

Spanish traders 


Spearville News, cited 

Specie, demanded by Mexicans for sup- 
plies sold 42 

—great part of, drained from New 
Mexico by demands of commerce 

Speer, John 

—biographer of James H. Lane 

—difficulties encountered in starting 
Kansas Tribune 

—editor and publisher of New Era, 
Medina, Ohio 

Spencer, . - 


ghdenecebteeee 274, 275, an? 
Spencer a 459 


m. 

Fg L. W., cited 

Spring (Ne-is- “ee bi- ka-kha) creek 115 

Spring river 106, 110, 139 

Spring township, Harper county 118 

Spring Turkey creek 

Springfield, Mo., Lane’s Brigade at 

—depot supply at 

I tie oak A a 4 

Spurs, Battle of, cited 

Squatter Sovereign, Atchison. . 

—starting of 

Stafford, old settlers’ reunion at 

—once known as Sod Ti 

Stafford county, first tornado in 

—historical notes of 

Stafford Courier 

Stage stations on Smoky Hill route 

Stages, My by military escorts 

Stahl, Frank M., author ‘History of 
Burlingame” 
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—battle of 

—war against Comanche Indians on 

Stamm, John, cited 

Stanley, Clark, author 

Stanton, E. M., Secretary of War 221 
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Starling Medical College, Columbus, Ohio, 211 
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at Little Rock 236, 237 
—decline of travel on Missouri river by, 363 
—wagons for Mexican war brought oF 


by 
Steele, Capt. —— 
Steele, Gen. — — 
—Camden expedition of 
—Texas troops under 
Steele, Mr. ——., of Iola 
Steele, James, Indian commissioner 151 
443, 444, 446 


Steele, John, author 
Steinmetz, & Co., Pittsburg 
Sterling T. W. 
Sterling College, 


9000800600040 0neetee0 190 
forty-fifth Ny 


Sterling Kansas Bulletin 

Steuart, George H., Captain ist U. 
cavalry 

—Kiowa Indians pursued by 

Stevens, Aaron Dwight 

—biographical sketch 

—*“Captain Whipple” an alias of 

—"Kickapoo” a nickname of 

Stevens, Arthur Alonzo, author 

Stevens, Robert 8... . 313, 314, 320, 323- 325 

—associate of Charles Robinson 2 

—Kansas bonds sold to 

——sold to Indian Office 

Stevens, William C. .........2eeeeeees 304 

Stewart, Donald W., state commander 
American Legion 

Stillings, Vinton, pontoon bridge across 
Missouri built 87 

— —official opening of 

Stillwell, Jack, scout 

—member Forsyth expedition 

CT 2 unwectheadeevedhnsoes 6+ 845 

Stockbridge, outpost of Shawnee Mission, 
location and date of opening 

Stockbridge church 

Stockbridge mission, abandonment of, 84, 

Stockbridge Indians 8 

Stockton, historical notes of 

—old settlers’ reunion held in 

Stockton Record, cited 

Stolzenbach post office and mission house, = 


Stone, R. H., St. Louis commission 
merchant 

Stone City, coal mine explosion at, 278- 280 

Stone corral, on Santa Fe trail 450 

Stoufer, Abe K., roll of old settlers of 
Seward county prepared by 802 

Stoves, manufactured at heeinnesh. 

Street, William D., cited 

Stringfellow, John H., publisher of 
Squatter Sovereign 

Stumpy arroyo : 

Sturgis, Gen. Samuel Davis 


—biographical mention 
—. to prevent enlistment of es 


Ind: 
—Fort 4 Smith captured by forces under. . 
Strawhecker, Widow 
Sublette 
— settlers’ reunion held in 


creek 
pay John W., early day mail carrier, 404 
Su-ka-tunk (Turkey) creek 112 
Sullivan, John L. 
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Sully, Gen. Alfred.... 457, 458, 468, 467, 470 
—issues arms to Indians 


Arkansas 
—patrols Saline and Solomon river. . 467, 470 
—rations destitute settlers of Saline and 


—sketch o 

Sumner county, in the seventies 

—surveys in 

Sumner Gazette, founded by J. P. and 
D. D. Cone 


feated at 

Sun, Leavenworth 

Sun Dance, Sioux 

Supixeme Court, Kansas 

Survey of southern boundary of 
Kansas 


—appropriations for . 

—authorized by Congress in 1856 

—description of party on 

—J. E. Weyss, surveyor of 

—J. H. Clarke and Hugh Campbell, 
astronomers for 


of expedition 

—plat in —-* of Kansas State His- 
torical Soc 1 

—tenmiaetion e 

Surveyors, United States, Massacred by 
Indians, Lone Tree, Meade County, 
1874, article by Mrs. Frank C. Mont- 
gomery 

—protection to 

—suffering from frozen feet 

Sutley, Zachary Taylor, author 

Swain, George Thomas, author 

Swanson, Nina, cited 

Swedish settlements, near Enterprise, 191, 192 

Swem, E. G. librarian of William and 


Tabor, Milton, author 

Tahlequah, capital of Cherokee Nation. ” 293 

Tahosan, Kiowa chief 

Hall Bull, Cheyenne war chief 

—taids Council Grove 

—-—Republie county 

—village of, destroyed by Maj. ’ 
Carr 469, 470 

Tall ‘Timbers, Cheyenne name for Big 
Timbers 


Tankersley, William, ranch of 

Tappan, 8. F., Peace commissioner 

Tappen, Lieut. ad 

Tar creek 

Tarvin, Edmund B. 

Tas-ca-tap-ia, Kickapoo Indian 

Taylor, Lieut. —— 

Taylor, Edward T., Rooks county remi- 
niscences by 

Taylor, Lieut. Joseph Hancock 

—biographical mention of 

Taylor, Nathaniel G., 
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EE ee ee 291 
Taylor & Loose, Pittsburg 
—establish tile factory at Pittsburg 
Taylor’s battery 
‘eachers, for Indians in new territory... 
rye wages for, during Mexican 


Telegraph road, Arkansas 

Temperatures, 1856 

Tennessee soldiers, Fort Kirwin estab- 
lished by 

Terre Haute, Ind., Pittsburg clay shipped 
to tile factory at, for experimental pur- 


poses 
Territorial militia 
Territorial Register, Leavenworth, found- 
ing and destruction of 
Terry, Gen. Alfred 8. H., 
commissioner 
Texas, brush country of south 
—attle, driven to Dodge City 
——shipped over Kansas Pacific railroad, 
——trail, Sumner county 
—cavalry pursued through Van _—* 
Se inutsbunté di Ratipka sede oso-0caaee 236 
—Indian tribes to be settled in 
—loyalists of 


47 
—plans for expedition to, defeated...... 250 
—Panhandle, buffalo hunting in 
—-—high plains country of 
—-—rtanching developed in 
—regiments, engagement with Kicka- 


poos 

—Sheridan’s campaign in 

Texas county, Okla. 

Texas Press Association, originated by 
Dr. Geo. A. Cutler 


Texas street, Abilene 
exas University 

Thacher, T. Dwight, and Norman Allen, 
found Lawrence Republican 

Thayer, , of Nebraska 

Thayer, Gen. ——, troops under at Fort 
Smith 


cited 


—officer New England Emigrant Aid 
Company 


—First Presbyterian church 

—St. Patrick’s Catholic church 

The-man-who-breaks-the-marrow-bones, 
Cheyenne chief 

Thisler, 

Thomas county 

Thomas Mission, 
tioned 90, 

for Ottawa Indians on 


Thompson, Lieut. John A 


118, 122- 124, 133 
—biographical mention of 
Thorndike, Raphael Sherman 
Thorne, Mrs. F. P., Waterville pioneer. 
Thorpe, ——, Indian trader at Big 
Timbers 


Thrasher, Amanda McClure, author .... 


Thrasher, Capt. Luther A 


—biographical sketch 
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7. Capt. Luther A., buried in 


—In Memory of Luther A. Thrasher v7. 
Amanda McClure Thrasher 

—surveying contract of 

Throckmorton, 


. Tom 
Titen Col. H. T., sword of, captured at 
Hickory Point 40 
Todd, Mrs. R. F. 
Todd, W. M., Sp poutens Leavenworth 
Board of Trad 362, 878 
Tom Green cunty, Texas, Kansas Kicka- 
poos headed for 5 
Tonganoxie Mirror, fiftieth anniversary of, 406 
Tola’s ferry, mentioned 108 
Torrey bankrupt law, mentioned 877 
Topeka 158, ~— 455, 456 
—Butterfield Overland Despatch tarted 
daily schedule from 
—center of free state activity 
“—_— printing point in territorial 


Kansas 

—First Baptist Church, seventy-fifth 
anniversary of 

— Simple, a wooden stockade built 


a state legislature 

—historical sketch of, in Merchant's 
Journal 

—known as an Aid Company town 

= Kansas Cavalry mustered 


tid settlers’ reunion held ii 
—school house built by ket i 
Company 
—site of free state government 
—territorial government formed at 
—troops stationed in 
—wWesleyan Methodist Church 
Topeka-Atchison stage road 
Topeka Board of Trade chartered 
Topeka Constitution, 1855 
—first printed 
Topeka Constitutional Convention . 
Topeka Daily Capital, cited 
206, 302, 404, 407, 442 
Topeka Mail and Breeze, cited 212 
Topeka State Journal, cited 18, 459, 477 
Topeka Town Association, forming of. .. 483 
Topeka Typographical Union, No. 121, 
golden jubilee of 
Totten, .———, @ commander in Army 
of the Frontier 
= Stoic high duties decrease ex- 


Traders, Spanish 
— — Cag county 


Trail, Fort Harker-Fort Larned to junc- 
tion with Santa Fe trail 
Trails, Southwest, notes on 
Trans- Mississippi Congress, mentioned . . 
Transportation, Pittsburg favored by 
freight rates 2 
Transportation day, celebrated at Hutch- 
i 303 


Treaty, at Fort Atkinson, with Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache 

—with Kanzas and Osages, 1825, men- 
tioned 
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Trego county, ae operations in, 1867, 57 
= mult 58 


—and Stillwell, volunteer to go for help 
for Forsyth survivors ........... 858, 354 
cker, Seth M. 


—McPherson county 2 
Turkey Leg, Sioux Indian, village of, on 
Solomon river 353 


U. 


Union Pacific railroad 

—Eastern division 

——building westward 

—-—completed to Fort Harker 

——construction of 

— -—Governor Crawford appeals to War 
Department for arms and ove 
tion for workmen on 

——Indian attacks while building. . 

——-protection given to 
R. M. Shoemaker, general moreae © 

330 


330, sti 


—-—request for additional protection... 
——wW. W. Wright, chief engineer of... 
— —See, also, Kansas Pacific railroad. 
United Clay Products Co., Pittsburg, 
Nesch interests sold to 
United Mine Workers a America, aid 
sent to families of victims of coal mine 
disaster by 27 
United States, condemns Chivington for 
Sand Creek massacre 145 
—Army, in Mexican War, problem of 
provisioning 
——military divisions of 
—-—plans in 1865 to bring Indian wars 
to close 147 
——-+provisions for, captured by 
Mormons 
—w—Sherman appointed general in chief, 468 
— —supply trains on Santa Fe trail sent 
out ed 
— —See, also, United States regiments. 
——Department of Kansas 2 
227, 251, 252 
—-—-—ombined with Department of the 
Missouri 225 
———establishment of 
—-— formerly included in Department 
of the Mississippi 2 
—General Blunt in command of... 
——w—Nebraska district 141 
—reinstated 


, RpPTIsINng 
— — —territory included in 
———troops transferred to Department 
of Arkansas 25 
—-—Department of the Mississippi, 
seomnany included Department of 


wom. RO of the Missouri. 
240, 344, = 
46 


220 


—— -—commander of 
—-—-—displaced Department of Kansas, 148 
—General Hancock commander of. . 326 
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~- Army, Department of the 
om (ky Resepeasters at St. 


innnwlnl included in 

— — — subdivisions of 

— —Department of the Pacific e 

——Department of the Platte, military 
division of 146 

——District of the Border 

——District of the Frontier 

—— —Blunt in command of 

— —District of Nebraska, reorganized 
into Department of the Platte 

— —District of New Mexico 

——District of South Kansas 

——District of the Upper Arkansas... . 


— —Division of the Missouri, early com- 
manders 


—Bureau of American Ethnology, annual 
report cited 

—Geological Survey, reports cited. 
—lIndian Affairs, Department of 
—Indian bureau 
— —criticized for selling arms to Indians, 452 
— —Commissioner of 
—-—-—reports cited 0, 

145, 152, 155, 159, 420, 456, 467 
— Indian Department 
——criticized by Col. J. E. Johnston. . 
—Indian Peace Commissions 


42 
. 275, 276 
6 


——arrival in Kansas 

— —personnel of 
——sustains war policy 
——at treaty on Little Arkansas. 

1865 150, 151, 442- 450 
—infantry, stationed at Wichita 58 
—Interior, Department of 

311-813, 466 
pe for selling arms to 


— retary o 
—Internal _ ae 


—Justice, Department of, charges against 
Blunt and others 


—tnails, guarding o 

—Military a 

—Peace Commissioners, Mormon war. 

—regiments, First cavalry 104, 

196, 197, 199, 201, 203, 209 

—-——companies F, 206 

—-—-—company K 

— —First infantry, occupy site of Can- 
tonment Martin in 1826 


ee Tall Bull's village. . 
——Sixth infantry 
—-—Seventh cavalry . 
—-—-—at Fort Hays, 1867 to 1870. 
—-——destroys Black Kettle’s Cheyenne 
village 446, 464- 467 


469, 470 
107, 196, 197, 205 
330 


—————organized at Fort Riley 
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United States, regiments, Tenth 
cavalry 839, 458, 459 
—-—engagement with Indians near 
Fort Hays 
— —Eleventh — Blunt authorized. 
to recruit 
— —Seventy-ninth colored, Captain 
Thrasher quartermaster of 
—trifles and muskets 
—signal service station, Leavenworth . 
—surveyors, massacred by Indians, = 
Tree, Meade county, 1874, article by 
Mrs. Frank C. - pared 
—War Departmen 140, 222, 827 
831, 836, 376, “sid, 425, 458, 455, 457, 466 
——in conflict with Interior Department, 452 
—-—Secretary of .... 214, 218, 220, 222, 223 
242, 249- 251, 264, 327, 366, 452, 465 
—-—-—reports of, cited soeedeoesbwe 53, 62 
839, 341, 344, 469 
— —statistics on Indian warfare in 
1868-1869 472, 473 
United States Biographical Dictionary, 
Kansas, cited 
University Daily Kansan, Lawrence, 
twentieth anniversary edition of 
University Geological Survey of Kansas. 
See, Kansas Geological Survey. 
University of Kansas. See Kansas Uni- 
versity. 
Upson, J. F., reminiscences cited 
Ute Indians, uprising in Colorado 
Utica, founding of 
Utica Star-Courier, cited 


Vv. 


Van Marter, Mrs. Anna 
Veale, George W., appreciation of J. H. 
Lane 


115, 187-139, 191, 244 
Vermillion river, Barrett crossing on.... 
Vestal, Stanley, cited 
Vv ickers, Te sbeshindbebenseahveees 190 
Vieux, Louis, ferry at Soldier creek cross- 

ing operated by 

—Sihtanteneeie Teens half breed 
Vigilantes, W. P. Hackney attorney for. 
Virginia genealogies, index to, mentioned, 181 
Virkus, Frederick Adams, author 183 
Visscher, William Lightfoot, author, cited, 357 
Vitrified brick, made at Pittsburg. . 289, 290 


w. 
——e river, Indiana, Kickapoos resided 


Geen founding of 

—grist mill located in 

—old settlers’ reunion held in 4 

Wabaunsee county, historical sketches of, 301 

Wabaunsee County Historical Society, re- 
organization of 3 

Waddell, Russell, Majors &, freight con- 
tractors 4 

Wade, 

Wagon trains, banded together for pro- 
tection 


e oo Mo., crowded with 
Wagonbed Springs, on Cimarron 
Wagons, for American army in 
exico 
—number manufactured in Leavenworth, 366 
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Wakarusa, first number Herald of Free- 
t 


Wakarusa war, mentioned 

Wakeeney, Trego county 

Walden, J. M., and Edmund Babb, Quin- 
daro Chindowan founded by 

Waldo, David, freighter 

Walker, Capt. Wm. 

—biographical mention 

—escort for English lord 

Wall, Bernhardt, author 

Wall coping, produced at Pittsburg 

Wallace county 

—surveyors in 

Wainut creek 

—Allison’s ranch at mouth of 

—crossings of, in Barton county.. 

Walnut river, Cowley county 

Walrond, Z. T., “Annals of Osborne 

County,” cited 
Walsh, Richard J., cited 

Walter, W. L., Pittsburg . 

Walters, Prof. J. D., cited. 

Walters, Mrs. Maude Owens, author. . 
Walton, =. wife of Ira D. Blanchard, 90 
Wamego Reporter, cited 409 
War bonds, Kansas 

Ward, John 

Ware, Eugene Fitch, author 

Warren, Raymond, author 

“Was Governor John A. Martin a 

Prohibitionist?” article by James C. 

Malin 6 
Wasaape oche (Black Bear) creek 
Washburn College, Topeka, sixty-seventh 

anniversary of 
Washington, Gen. George 800, 410, 411 
—two hundredth anniversary of birth of, 191 
Washington, George, Delaware guide, 108, 120 
Washington, George, Kickapoo Indian... 157 
Washington, D. C. ....-- er eeecee cence 147 
Washington, Kan., history of post office. 

—St. Paul’ . Lutheran church, 25th anni- 

versary of 480 
Washington county, given seed wheat vw, 

legislature 
—historical notes of 
—razing of court house 
—reminiscences of 
—threatened by Indians 
Washington county, Okla. 

Washington County Register, Washington, 

cited 407, 474, 475 
Washington elm, presented to Kansas. . 410 
Washington High School 176 
Washita river, battle of 
—Black Kettle’s camp on 
Washita valley 
Waterbury, Mrs. Emeline 
Watermelons, captured by Hickory Point 

soldiers 
Waterville, tales of early 
Waterville High School 
Waterville Telegraph, L we of 
Watie, Gen. Stand, . A. 

—rebel forces under 

Watterson, Col. Hen 

Watunk a kashink (Pumpkin) creek 

Wayman, William, eae of 

Wea Indians, mentioned 

Weaver, Mrs. B , Mullinville 

Weaver, Gen. ET 2 coal Soe'ne 800 

—presidential candidate 

Weaver, §., old Meeker press in posses- 
sion of 

Webb, James Josiah, author 180 

Webb, Thomas H. .......+..++++- 488, 439 

—+secretary Emigrant Aid Co. 431 


269 
200, 209, 465 
199, 206 
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Weed, Thurlow, J Albany Journal 

Weer, Col. Willia 

—arrested by Ghasiinate 

—expedition commanded by 

Weir City, Lanyon smelter located at. 

Weir City Zinc Co., zine production of 
893 284 


Welfare commission 
Weller, Lemuel H., of Iowa 
Wellington, Catherine, letter quoted.... 
Wellington, Board of Trade chartered... 
—cyclone at 
—during a storm 
—history of, featured in Wichita Eagle. . 
Wellington Daily News 
Wellman, Manly Wade 
Wellman, | A eopeeeennean 187, 406 
—author of series of Indian articles pub- 
lished in Wichita Eagle 
—feature editor on Wichita Eagle 
—‘“How the Buffalo Hunters Fought a 
War of Their Own,” cited 298 
—‘Some Famous Kansas Frontier 
~ Scouts” 


Wells, Mr. 
Santa Fe trail 12 
Wells Fargo & Co., Holladay stage —e 
up Smoky Hill valley purchased by. . 
Welty, Raymond, author, cited 
Wertzberger, Dr. H. J., vice president 
abaunsee County Historical Society. . 304 
West, Captain 
ee ge 108, 260, 261 
West Point Military Academy 106 
Westport, Mo., arrival of Mexican trains 
and traders at 
—fight near 2 
—Gen. Curtis moves headquarters to.... 257 
—in 1836 
—merchants complain of lack of business, 
—proslavery in sentiment 
—shared overland trade with Independ- 
ence 
—trade with New Mexico affected by 
Civil War 
Westport Landing, a popular shipping 
point 
Western Engineer, first steamboat to go 
up Missouri river §1 
Western Home Journal, Lawrence, 
ci 
Western Kansas World, Wakeeney 
Western Spirit, Paola, cited 
Western Star, Coldwater, cited 
Western States Commercial Congress... . 
Western Times, Sharon Springs, cited... 
Wetmore 
Wetmore Spectator, cited 
Weyss, J. E., member Johnston’s corps, 
and survey work = Southern boundary 
of Kansas done b 
111-114, 116, 119, 121, 124-127, 133 
—survey commenced 110 
— —finished 
Wheat fields, western Kansas 
Wheeler, Col. Homer W., Buffalo Days 
cited 848, 351- 353 
Wheeler, history of, mentioned 299 
Whipple, Colonel Charles. . 30, 37, 39, 41, 
—alies of Aaron D. Stevens 
—biographical sketch 
Whisky, freighted to New Mexico 
—insolent Indians beg freighters for. 
—issued to troops 
—poured into street at Indianola 
Whisky -drinking (Bache-e-ne-o-ta) creek, 116 
White, E. V., flour mill of 870 


—-—, operated wagon on 
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rning 78, 186, 187 
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—sixtieth anniversary of 408 
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— —Forty-cighth infantry 
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Winenein “Historical Collections, cited. . 

Wise, Mr. 

Wister, Owen, author .. 

Wolf, ‘Capt. Lambert 
sketch 


—"Extracts from Diary of,” edited by 
George A. Root 

Wolf, Mrs. Lambert B. 

Wolf hunting 

Woman's Home Missionary Society 

Women in Butler = = History, pub- 
lished in El Dorado Tr 

Women’s Clubs, Fedwetion 

Wood, Capt. Thomas J. 107, 

116, 122, 125, 129, 188, “184 

mtion of 108 


—Union Pacific moved headquarters to. 

Wyandotte Citizen, starting o' 
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Macdonald a publisher of 


377 D. Macdonald printer to 
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